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the five curiiculums contained herein ate designed to develop the 
basic skills and positive attitudes of out ot school youth and 
thereby increase their chances for employment while motivating them 
toward further education and vocational training, First, a plan foi 
program administration is mapped out: program goals, student 

selection and recruitment, daily operational scheduling, supplemental 
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orientation, basic instructional methods and goals. The next two 
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resources anc organizing student activities, (LY) 
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Contained in this publication is a unique and innovative program to develop the basic skills 
and positive attitudes of out-of-school youth which will increase their mobility and direct their 
energies toward further educational and vocational pursuits. 

To establish a learning laboratory center, existing community facilities nay be extensively 
used. The classroom can be as large as the community and as expansive and culturally rich as the 
area resources which an imaginative staff can incorporate into the program. The philosophic key 
to the suggested program is a deep concern for each individual as a human being. To develop the 
full potential of the individual, positive attitudes toward associates , family , society, and self 
must be shaped in these youth. 

The five curriculums contained in this publication provide a wealth of teaching methods and 
strategies in addition to suggested content. In most instances, much more material is provided 
than could possibly be used in a 10-month program. The instructors should select the materials 
which appear to be most suitable for their particular students and adapt them to their require- 
ments. Instructors should be encourageS to innovate freely and develop new curriculum approaches 
which are even better suited to student needs. In developing new teaching approaches, some of 
the traditions and requirements of the secondary school may have to be modified. The require- 
ments of the student body and of individual students should be made the focus of instructional 
procedures and curriculum development. 

The Advisory Committee for this project represented youth prograi , higher education, the 
Legislature, a. id the public schools. The original writing team was composed of John J. Fitzsimmons, 
Assistant Principal, Baldwin Harbor Junior Hiqh School; Robert S. Mould, Teacher, Ungraded 
Opportunity Class, Baldwin Harbor Junior High School; Frances B. Nardino, Title I Coordinator, 
District #21, Rockville Center; Helen Slonim, Guidance Counselor, Baldwin Harbor Junior High 
School; and James Spirakis, Chief Psychologist, Baldwin Public Schools, Ralph Guerrucci , 

Supervisor of Basic Education in the Niagara Falls Public Schools, played a major advisory role 
during the planning and developing of materials. The development and printing of this publica- 
tion were funded through Title I, Elementary end Secondary Education Act. 

William Heircner, Associate, Bureau of Continuing Curriculum Development developed original 
materials for inclusion in many sections of the publication, served as project coordinator, and 
designed the final manuscript. 

HERBERT BOTHAMLEY, rhirf 
i urc :< of Ct t f f »;y F ;! t •- >; 



WILLIAM E. YOUNG, Hiv’f n 
q i nn vc b:-} 'V.,y r 
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The program outlined in this publication is the collective work of many educators both within 
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The program set forth in this publication contains new and 
experimental approaches to the education of alienated youth who 
have rejected, and have been rejected by, traditional education. 

The experimental approaches contained herein are completely 
flexible and should be subject to modification and change as the 
situation dictates. Therefore, the Bureau of Continuing Curriculum 
Development welcomes constructive criticism regarding the effec- 
tiveness of the various teaching strategies presented here and 
seeks information concerning other teaching methods which have 
prcved effective. The contributions and improvements suggested 
by the staff members of Learning Laboratory Centers using this 
curri cul urn wi 1 1 enable improvements to be incorporated into this 
plan in a later revision. The Bureau plans to develop additional 
teaching materials to implement this program and will work toward 
improving and updating the approaches contained in this publica- 
tion by utilizing the experiences of those initiating programs in 
their communi ties . 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PLAN 
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Section I - PROGRAM GOALS establishes standards and goals 
for the entire study program, 

5ection II - ST U DEM P0PL1ATI05I AND RECRUITMENT outlines 
necessary procedures for the selection of candidates for 
' e learning center. 

Section 111 - PROGRAM details the administrative procedure 
necessary for setting up a daily operational schedule. 

Section IV - ANCILLARY OPERATIONS OF THE CENTER suggests a 
variety of programs and services to augment the educational 
program. 



I Section V - ORGAN! 7A1 10ML STHJtll'FI details the responsi- 

bilities of *1 e various staff renters and e/plains their 
interrelationship. 

3 

Section VI - STAFF SELECTION AND ORIENTATION frovides jcb 
and personnel descriptions. 

b Section VII - CURRJP'Ll M reveals the underlying epproa^cs 

and goals of the detailed curriculu' s ws h f c h follow t ■’ i s 
section. 
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SECTION I - PROGRAM GOALS 



ULTIMATE GOALS OF T i. L PROGRAM 

• To develop necessary basic skills 

* To deve 1 op positive attitudes which 'will enable partici- 
pants to function successfully in society 



• Left school before cor pie ting a prescribed course of study 

• A poor attendance record when enrolled in a public s.'iool, as 
determined by attendance records 

• Need information about the world of work and the*" places 5r. i 



• To place participants in vocational experiences in 
accordance with their aspirations and talents 

• T s (TMble participants to establish foi themselves 
aoequate roles in society 

SPECIFIC A IJ i) I K ML D I A I L GOALS 

> Occupational Orientatioi 

* To assist the participants to explore occupational 

fields and to help then realistically determine 
their suitability for various cecupatiens within 
the scope of their potential talents 

* To broaden the participants' understanding of 

occupations and working conditions 

• 'iVues ar-d Attitudes 

► To in prove the participants' self*corcepts a*-d In 
raise their aspirations to the level of their 
poten* 7 a 1 

* To develop acceptable wo * habit': 

■ To create a practical understanding of the inter- 

dependence of workers and of the importance of 
personal responsibility and obligation toothers 

* To help students understand the relationship between 

formal education a r d job success 

• t a s i c Skill, 

■ To raise each individual's perforranre in the basic 

skill areas of computation and cor r uni c a lion to a 
level which will allow hir to do satisfactory work 
and to he a cr : routing citizen in c ,r sor : etv 

C H A F. A C T L R I S T I L S OF S 1 U 0 L HI S 

record of telcw , top’ si terfc ranee , o/iutd tn rational 
ms in the basic skills nf reading a r -d aril'retu 




PROGRAM EVALUAI ION 

Assuming that the program ’s r, oa1s are valid and worthwhile, 
studies should b3 conducted to evaluate how well the prog rum is 
reeling Us goals. -lese should be planned before the program 
commences, and they should be designed to evaluate the ultimate noals 
of the project. One way of evaluating the program’s ultinate gnals 
is by conducting studies in which c^pK/ers and forr.er students are 
contacted ar » questioned a b*~ * ■ l performance on the joh t charge of 
jobs, and further education. These follcw.jp studio*- should be 
conducted at intervjls of 3 rpnths, 6 months, and 1 year 
after the students ruve left the prcqrai.. They should be conducted 
under the direction of the staff psycnoTou i s t . For-er students' 
evaluations of the program after they have been separated fror the 
center for a year will qive a Jr i'-i s traters and teachers insight into 
the overall quality of Ur procrai' . 

The progra'i's inrediate acals will be rcre difficult to 
t-valuate. The unusua 1 nature oi this program should rule out the 
use o* a hiohly sooh icaled tattery of standardized achuvytrt 
tests and other like advices for reasurirq perform ance . Evaluations 
by teachers and other staff renters on the basis of their accumulated 
knowledge of rath student will be of greater value. 

The holding power of the project can te a useful index for 
determining whether the program is reeting the students' rends and 
should tc included as a critericn for evaluating the project. The 
holding power will be seen in the number nf students who do not drop 
out as compared to the mxter of stuuonts who do. A dropout is 
defined as erne who dots net want to continue in the project after 
he has enrolled because he feels the project is ret rrctirg his 
reeds. Shrrt ti"ers T f'ese w v o enroll ar-d fre f i rd w.rk rr other 
educational offerings, should rot to classified as dropouts. 

t To increase the holding pcktr of the p*oQra • , t*-? roorc ra tun 

v of t h e New >ork Ftatr f ' pi oy Cf t 'rrvice should tr rr 1 i s te d to 

assess the e-plcrer t c-p per tun 1 tus in the ccrruni ty . <*.r'Mts to 

2 thrse quest ic-r.s shculd be souuht: 



• What jobs will the participants qualify for that were 
unobtainable for them before they entered the program? 



Will participants have opportunities to enter specific 
vocational training programs from the center? 



SECTION II • STUDENT POPULATION AND RECRUITMENT 



SELECTION PROCESS 

• Referral should cone fron social services and recreational 
agencies outside of the school. This will partially 
eliminate any tendency to "push out" youths who might still 
respond to formal school approaches, however, lists of 
past dropouts should be secured fron school guidance 
counselors, and these former students investigated for 
possible entrance into t' ' program. 

• Students selectee for this program n js t be will i ny to 
operate ». J tii in the structured regulations of the program. 

• The students' present skills should be surveyed in order to 
beoin a fuller evaluation and determination of the point 

at which he should begin his training in the program. Thus 
survey should be made for the most part on a verbal basis 
by a person tiained in basic interviewing techniques and 
by stedy of the student's school record. 

• It is important that the student's past objectives be under- 
stood. What did he hope to accomplish by leaving school? 
Wr.at goals did he have in mind before dropping out? In 
this correction ore shouldn't be concerned with the realism 
of these objectives, but allow and encourage students to 
express whatever they had in mind. 

• In order to validly evaluate the approach used in t*e 
program, the renter of students involved should be lent 
relatively s-~ a 1 1 ( TOO to 1 ZE>). This will allow for ravinr 
attention to each student. 



• Reasons for school withdrawal 

• Grades, absences, patterns of behavior- citizenship, parental 
atti tude 

• Family data, such as: broken home, parents' employment 
(skilled or unskilled), size of the family 

• Student's activities since withdrawal from school 

• Academic difficulties throughout his school experience 

• Age (16-21 years) 

• Erotlor.al rfi sturbanr es . None severe enough to interfere 
with the learning processes. Ilf any youth is discovered 
witn psychological problems beyond the scopr of the project, 
referral can be made to appropriate agencies. After treat- 
ment, such i student should receive priority standing if 
Future enrol lnent. ) 

RECRUITING SOURCES 

Contacts from the nrediate neighborhood (’n the center’s 
*'i cl ni ty ) 

• Schools 

» ' OC • 3 1 wo-rkfis 

• Vot farp De part ' cnt 



PkllMt^VlEW SCRtUilliG 



* Vw Yqrl St atm f r pi cy" < n t Office- 



Cc-rr.sel ors Should be r (.Sponsible tor a^r<’bli'.g all p»rtirer. t 
infewa ti on concernir.-j ea .h ca^di date prior to the candidate's 
interview a pp o i n tr<c n t . 




at the ti" e of withdrawal fr<ri si/nol 
1 pro : mss record of the student 



iu 



• 1 c uth t ca r d wort f r S 

• V i nht or^ood Y o j t h Ce ps 

• Office C f i f C f \r i C I'lJvrt unity 

• 'm. 1 i jious leaders 

• Word of P<uU 



• Bulletin board notices in youth and religious centers. 

(Include such items as a description of the program, its 
location, the name of a representative to contact, etc.) 

Contacts with outlying sources. (If recruiting in the innediate 
neighborhood is unfruitful-, make contacts in other areas known to 
have youth who may qualify for the program.) 

• letters to agencies should include a personal followup by 
telephone to carefully explain the program and tne type of 
students desired for enrollment in the program. 

• Personal contacts with schoo' attendance officers and 
guidance counselors 

• Personal contact or possibly group meetings with social 
workers , youth board workers, and th,se neighborhood people 
in a position to recommend potential r rogran participants 

• Group reelings with con-unity organizations 

• I-itcrvi tvers should list th" nam^s uf candidates who will 
be part of the studert population. Doubtful candidates 
should ke placed on an alternate list fo r additional screening. 

IMERVIEWS 

An administrator or other staff member having e»periencc or 
training with interviewing techniques should meet with an individual 
candidate to ascertain his goals and his ambitions. Further, the 
interviewer might inquire into the candidate's reasons for wi thdrawal 
from school and his subsequent activities. Using established 
criteria, a committee of ’’nterviewers should set up a list of candi- 
dates who will be part of the school population and an alternate 
list for addi ti onal screening. Suggested criteria: 

• Sincerity of rest o-'ses 



* Expression of reasonable goals the candidate hopes to achieve 
through participation in the program 

« Positive attitudes such as expressions of hopefulness and 
adn.issfon of the discouragement and frustration of prev'ous 
school experience 

MAINTAINING MAXIMUM POPULATION 

Since students often leave the program for any one of a variety 
of reasons (health, lack of interest, employment, etc.) prior to 
the completion of the 10— month sequence, it is necessary to set up 
a method for absorbing ne^ entrants to use center resources to the 
greatest possible degree. Below are suggested procedures: 

Maintain a priority list of students who are eligible hut were 
rejected because of spatial limitations, and use this as a basis 
for making additions as vacancies occur. Also, continue recruiting 
efforts during the year to maintain a roster of potential candidates 
fi*on which to draw. 

w .ai e plans for admission of new students to Ue program through- 
out the year. Since nest segments of the basic sHlls semi raw. are 
highly individual izod, the student can usually start a program at 
any selected interval. Homogeneous grouping according to ability rr 
achievement also aids in facilitating proper placement jnd assiri- 
laticn of new students. Since the interaction seminars portion 
ray prove difficult to replan, new students could to assigned to 
separate sections urtil they are ready to participate in functioning 
groups , 

Accentuate lb, differences between the former educational 
experience Of the dropout and his new situation and s< t up the 
learning laboratory to serve as a quasi -institution of higher 
learning, reaching beyond the confines of the participants' accep- 
ts' ce of hi“sclf as a rature and responsible individual who is a 
part of the society of his own tire ard place. 
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SECTION III ■ PROGRAM 



Th i s program should differ from the previous educational 
experiences of the dropout and may very veil be conducted apart 
from the traditional school building. The Community Education 
Center in urban areas should be considered as a possible site. 
Teachers will want to use to the maximum available community 
resources. In large and in small groups, students should be 
encouraged to investigate and evaluate firsthand the opportunities 
for self-realization found in the corn unity. Seminars and small 
groups of individual student investigators will meet in 
libraries, museums, industrial plants, public buildings, and parts 
to discover and explore things which they only vaguely tnew 
existed >e student, should he accented as a nature 
person who is capable of participating m the decisions that 
govern his future. 

The program is concerned wi th f ri ..r areas of activities. 

« Improvement of basic stills 

• Development uf positive attitudes 



group? (approximately 25 students per group) will 
function daily, and each group will be led by a team 
of three staff members. Each group will deal with a 
different topic related to life and work orientation 
and vocational opportunities. 

9:45-10:00 Break 

10:00-11:00 Corruni cation stills: 50 student*. 3 teachers, 3 

teacher aides 

Conpjtolicn skills: 5... students, 3 teachers* G 

teacher aides 



11:00-11-1 > Urea* 

11:15-12:11 Same as 10:00-11 -.00 period; only students v.- .■■•re in 

torr.uni cation stills ct that time new move to 
computation skills; students w v -q were in com putatiou 
stills move te c o i ^ni cat ion stills. 



« Exploration of occupational opportunities and preparation 
of fh e student, mental ly ?rd e, -notional ly* for these 
opr (.unities 



12:15-1:15 L unch 

1:15-2.00 health: 50 s tu r1r -" * 1 , 3 teachers, 3 teacher aides 



« Job placement 

Uii DAILY S C H E DULL 

The daily schedule cut lined telow is a node! fer scf*dul ir 
t'e various components of the pregra" 1 . Modifications will, of 
course, Le diet sled by local needs. 



'..rday through f r i day 



[ail/ orqani zat t on sc-sion of t 1 c cntiri. student 
body and staff. Daily planning; a-iiourc. > r *s 
central srealers. d-r-al t ru with life and wc.pt 
-Mentation and vccatioral cpf or tcri ti c- r -; students 
advisory ecu' cil 

cc up a t i oral cri*rtati.-r thrcjih interaction *<?-■ ■ i r =i r ; 

100 stud-, nts. 6 teachers. 9 teacher aidas. four 
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Munan rel r 1 1 ons : 59 students, s teacher-.. 6 teacUr 

aides 



LMLY $ESSiW 

The daily c<r.;<jni /a tier session is t e initial activity f r 
each pa 1 1 i c i pa* - 1 . Tt-o ai-.inistrator ► as t,-’* 1 responsibility fr r 
plamir.q end conducting this part of t'.e nccran. ['■j’-im this t : “-.'. 
O'n-'ral ar.nojricer* nts can te rade a'd irfr >-t j tim, cor err n ir.g topics 
to be discussed ir. thr> various .r te ract ion sef J rar‘., t an to 
p rt rented. 

This t’ r e can aUo te used f^r quest r -rcskrrs a^d f i 1 v. 
r i late to area; to ’e discussed a r d e>plcid in Ur irtt rec tu n 

srr.irars. Sir c* all tl>e dllotrcr.ts f. - r Ut PrC"j r d"- are flextblr . 
t>e 1c ro 1 9 of timse srssicrs <^ould vary a c r C r d i r ■! ti ml for 
irst'f-re. if a nucst spcakc** or film is scheduled a r 'd additional 
t i " C is rt-jui red. t*e topics for e om,n • v -,r, »] rr .r m t -» t ion can te 
pcs tpr * r J.and li o rtetinus cculd tr d-. *ct>' J t t* •: 1 < ;• i c of U r f i 1 •*« 
or of Ue quest nidhr. 



INTERACTION SEMINARS 

The i nterac ti on seminars will deal with topics related to 
occupational orientation and vocational opportunities. Each general 
topic is divided Lito a number of nub topics. A team of staff 
membeif should serve as discussion leaders for each subtopic. The 
discussion groups should m,;et for a period of several days so that 
each student will have an opportunity during this period to attend 
each discussion group and voice his opinion on each subtopic. 

In keeping with the flexible nature of the program, students 
should be given a voice in selecting and planning the ♦opic to be 
discussed in the interaction seminars. 

BASIC SKTL.LS SEMINARS 

Ti i basic skills seminars are daily class sessions for 
improving com’ u"icat ion and CO' putaticnal skills. The irsti uc. tion- 
al program for each of thc.e two still areas should te highly 
i nui vlducl i zed. Instruction should include Tutorials a> d rr-thods 
that will pen. it each learrer to w: ri at hi., owr, pace a*iJ be partly 
responsible fe* 'is own ins t icn. 

The classes for the tun uni cal ion skills a>-d ccrput-i tif.n '■-tills 
can be field concurrent ly. khile half of the students rre m-. the 
Lurir uni cation stills st.-.irars, the other half should to in tno 
cor.putational stills semir. ars. After rn established unit of tii’<-, 
say an hour, the students ’n thi c err uni c a ti on stills sen inars tar 
move to the computational skills seminars; the stuJ*-rts ir the 
computational seminars can rove the corr uni ration yc vnars . 

HEALTH AND CULTURAL REALIZATION 

1 ho class sessions for health ar-d cultural real nation car. 
cither be offend on al* err ate da^s, ku 1 - , or semesters, or 
where there is interest ar- J need, U Eh can be offered e.er, Jav fvr 
the rr.tirc yj>r. 

\*.'Rk LXfLRILNa 

Students will be ugag-.d in wurl c>;trunces d-rin-a t^e aftrr- 
ntun or t vt r.irj w k en classes r.:t in session. The wor» 

(iperitr.ee Shculd te arranged t.> a>.c < CO'Uicts with of’tr sc /’ tnts 

••■f the [iugrv-i. 

1 hi s can ircl„.Je gt’eral r *P r r icf i< s or specific job 

training in the t om.-\, n i t_* , "-pecifiC job trainiro tan te ppovirird 
under the auspices of the tester through a } regram similar to id r 
\ Pu a Moral ar.d Indus tiial Coop-’ r a ti v ■■ frc" J ra- r s cr U r v ugn .fecial 
^ iob training prolans. 

ERIC 
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As soon as counselors determine that a student's attitude is 
conducive to successfu 1 employment* the counselor should encourage 
the student to take a part-time job. Students should be assisted 
by the counselors and job developers in locating this part- tine 
empl oyment . Counselors should maintain close "liaison with student 
and employer during this work experience to smooth out any 
difficulties which may arise. On-the-job training programs may be 
arranged with local private employers or with various governmrr.tsl 
agencies in the area. 

COUNSELING/ TESTING* AND EVALUATION 

Individual counseling would take place during the entire day, 
with students leaving classes to keep appointments with counselors. 

It is expected that each student would see his counselor ot .east 
once every 2 weeks. 

Students should be screened for possible physical and rental 
limitations to success. A visual-motor examination should te 
administered to check perceptual ability* and a hearing examination 
should he given to determine possible auditory difficulties. These 
can he administered during the initial orientation period in reading. 
After the evaluation a"d pinpointing of any defi eifneies, the 
remediation can become part of the regular program. For e»a^ple, 
perceptual motor exercises could be incorporated into the readirg 
pro;r>n. l^e Frostfg program for the development of visual 
perception is an example. 

Evaluation should fc^us on what students do knew rathe, thin 
on what they don’t know. It is recommended that oral rather than 
written tests be given. After the 6-week period, specific vocatieraT 
in r lories should be administered which will indicate areas of 
interest and strengths. The use of audiovisual iredia will prove 
helpful for making more thorough evaluations. Outside school 
horework v i T 1 not be assigned. 

STAFF cCV’RWNATKxN AND PLANNING 

The co'.- nil ration and planning sessions aie daily ifotinos of 
l*.n entire staff which d^al with three major areas; r 1 anni*'} , 
irm-civier training, and student evaluation. The c< aa r i z Hi '- r < ami 
e^asis if the so * evtinqs should te left to the a 1 i n i Ur a Mr tr. 
sN s •> 1 : ;■ as the nee d arises. 

The planning phase of t ^ e. ' c rcctinis should net I? enrolled 
in Me style of a traditional faculty r-.cti"g bjt s^uld tale M' 
form c f i» genuine cooperative p 1 am i no effort by all staff ^ c ^ t r s , 
who at t i cs work in s"-aTl croups and at ti-es woil as i r..1i vi ^jai s . 
Thi- [la- Ming session- should \ e structuifd to t r ccura ge : 

o 



• An exchange of information regarding the program, the 
students in the program, and other community assistance for 
these students 

• The planning and coordination of the program's activities 

• The planning and preparation of instructional materials 

• The discussion of the staff roles and responsibilities 

Tha inrervice training phase of these sessions can either he 
formal or quite informal, depending on the ne*ure of the topic or 
training. At any rate, tliese sessions should result in: 

• The broadening cf the background of the staff on the 
psychological and sociological factors affecting students 
participating in tie program 

• The review cf rew instructional materials and demonstrations 
of their use and effectiveness 

• F**e snaring of successful teaching practices 

The studert evaluation phase of U ese coordination sessions is 
one of the most important of staff functions. I valuation of 
students should te continuous and should rot be made or. a "report 
card" basis as in a regular school program but as a descriptive 
picture of the student’s achievement, interest, participation, 
and attitudinal improvement. All staff members having any contact 
with i student should participate in the evaluation . This 
evaluation can be the basis for a student's moving i'non ore level of 
remuneration to another. 

OVERVIEW OF STAFF APPROACH 

Peering to certa.n principles will help the project accomplish 
its goals. 



• The first is diagnostic thinking. Through this the teacher 
penetrates a student's surface behavior or thinking whicn 
is a reflection of inner thoughts or feelings. 

• The second is tolerance to allow decisionmaking on the part 
of the students. 

Inherent in this process is the freedom to make a decision and 
to accept the lesponsibili ty for it after considering all available 
information. 

The following is an ex ar pi e of applying the two principles to 
a situation that nay arise with the students. 

The problem: Evaluating a student's promotion to another salary 

level in the program. Suppose that John has been continuously late 
for the morning schedule of the program. The question arises about 
his financial allowance. Is he to receive an increase or remain at 
the sa-e place on the scale? The real issue at state is: Why is 

John always late? Does he feel his skills are adequate? Is he 
getting along with other students? Is he having a difficult time at 
hone? Is there a teacher-student clash? 

The questions could go on and on. T h e important point, ►eveur. 
is that the teacher locks beyord John’s manifest tc h nvior and 
c or- cc-r.t rates on other causes. The nore inforrvtion John can 'jive 
and the more insight qivon to him, the more effective will he his 
decisions. The final responsibility for raking a decision rests 
with John after he has been given all of the pcrti r cnt i lfomation 
and insight the staff can give hi m . 

11 timately, the staff rust act according t, the standards it 
establishes. If John continues to core in ’ate, they rust point 
out to hir, that he is causing the project authorities to withhold 
his financial increase. This is rot a one- in ter view ratter but a 
continuing and ongoing process involving rv.ny ne’tcrs of the staff. 
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SECTION IV • ANCILLARY OPERATIONS OF THE CENTER 



CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 

For this type of student, it is imperative that the took s and 
media he will be encouraged to use be very accessible and innecHately 
available. Therefore, each tea:her should have available to him 
an abundance of materials to use to promote learning and which 
students can use in structured learning situations or for ’elf- 
study or recreational reading, 

COUNSELING 

Individual counseling can take pi ace during the entire day. 
with students leaving classes to keep appointments with counselors. 
Naturally, it will be nereis ary for counselors to sen sore students 
"■ore frequently than ot'.crs, but. all students should see their 
counselor at least once every 2 wools. 

PARTICIPANTS ADVISORY COUNCIL 



group of 10 so that everyone would eventually be involved in the 
decisionmaking process. The representatives could meet with their 
10 constituents during the first part of the interaction seminar, 

1 cfav each week, to discuss matters to be brought to tne attention 
of the administration. Immediately following this meeting, the 
representatives would meet with the administration and representa- 
tives of the staff to discuss the results of their group meetings, 
while the remainder of tht /‘artici pants continue with their 
scheduled program for that day. 

It is irportant fur the administration to structure these 
r'oetinqs r this phase of the program so that the participants will 
see real i c tic results from their role as representatives and be 
faced with the reality of decisionr.aki no that is val.J for an 
entire group, not for just one individual or a very srall group of 
individuals. 

S 1 U D L fi 1 P L A fl N! II G CURING ORIENT A T I 0 I 



The success of this project will obviously depend on many 
factors, one of the most important being student involvement in the 
organization and regulation of the program, In order to help these 
youths understand the reasoning behind society's social codes and 
their effect on individuals, they must be involved in the thinking 
and planning process necessary in making decisions like the ones 
from which the code developed. This can be done best by having the 
participants choose representatives to carry on discussions with 
the staff about matters concerning the organization and functioning 
of the center. Some bread areas of student involvement might be: 

• Selection of occupational areas to be discussed ir inter- 
action semirar meetings 

• Topics pertinent to situations which .‘rise during the daily 
functioning of the program 

* School regulations 

* Grievance situ] lions 

* Suggestions to be incorporated into t v <’ frog run 

• Suggestions for fit Id trips of interest to students 

Du* til Kuuld consist of one n prr sp. tative for c»*~rv H 
? r . , T 1 >2 representative would chjo;e monthly for ear h 
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'ihe first wee 1 , of the interaction seminars should orient the 
students to the staff, plant, and program. Following this, the 
entire student body will be kvolved In formulating the rules and 
regulations under which tie center will function. These will be 
open to constant revision 3rd improvement with the agreement of the 
participants advisory council actninis tration , and staff. 

Chp interaction meetings could bp organized in the following 
manner: 

8 : * 5 - 9 : f>0 The entire student body reets in a large group sessicn 

a r 'd is informed of the topics to be discussed in Up 
interaction groups. Students are Pen qiv.n a choice 
of the topic they wish to discuss. 

Four '.'to action groups meet, each intern sUd in r*.c 
of t* e four topics mentioned above. !*.■> -taff 
n embers a' t as group counselors, a^d a stuj*.nt is 
spirited as lesipr. Tto qioup would discuss t'c t^pic 
and arrive at sore conclusions and dec i sic* s. 

’he foHowirg day, the S3' C scq-erce 1 ,s oc t r, r»npt that a 
sludmt would choose to attcr.j a different interaction ore^p tn add 
his iho^’2ts to Up contributions made on Ur previous d s !> eu. : r 
studcU. Muimt auditors would alw»,s atUrd Ur s a- c r c t i ' s 'll 
assure a tent ir.ui ty nf stjdft vi ewppi r t s f r ■-< <??,■ t,j day. 



This procedure would continue for * davs until all the 
participants had had an opportunity to voice ‘.heir opinions on each 
topic. C.i Thursday afternoon the student auditors could n'eet with 
the staff to formally design the policy for each of the four topics. 
They could be presented to the entire student body on Friday 
morning and be put into effect the following Monday morning. 

F I r. A N C I A L REMUNERATION 

If a center can afford to remunerate students participating in 
the program, the structure for student remuneration should simulate 
tne ones found in the world of work. 

The following is a suggested stipend plan fur the students 
participating in this program: 

• Group A: Youths who are unemployed at the time they enter 

the program 

* The minimum stipend per w:ik will be paid during the 

3 -week orientation program. 

- The second phase of the stipend schedule will entitle 
the student to receive a SC percent raise c-.or the 
minimum stipend, if in the judgment of the* evaluators 
he r. as net the criteria for advancement . 

* The final step of the stipend schedule brings the 

participant to the ranirum stipend of ITS portent 
of the mini num until the student terri nates his 
association with the program. 

• Group B: Youths who have been employe^ with the sa-** 

company for 1 r»onth prior to their initial interviews and 
who continue their employment until the start of the program 

* The starting stipend for these students will be the same 

as the salary they received in the position they had 
held before entering the program, up to 125 Docent 
of the minimum stipend. 

* The second phase of the salary schedule for this group 

will entitle the student to a raise to ISO percent 
f the n i n i r ur stipend if he meets the advancrnrrt 
criteria as determined by Up evaluators. 

■ f^ase three of the salary sc^cdjle would entitle tin 
student to receive U5 percent of t v e ”iHrjn stir r rd 
until t h e student te mi rates h, i s association wit* 
t k o r.rc ". 

t in salary shpjld to cV-te r r i t d by t* e evaluation 

C r.': ,r i t t r C . which shall consist of all rv-bers r. f Ue staff w‘-n h., 
wpried wipr t‘e stud f r*, . ta^rirgs 'm - rart-ti'e r-;1r-,-rrt, while 
* h ? student is in full-ti"*? attenda’re. should in ro wa/ c!o.rr <r<? 
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the student's stipend. To do so would decrease the student's 
motivation to succeed in his wort. 

• Attendance: fach student should be permitted a limited 

number of sick days a semester. If he is absent beyond this 
number, he should not be paid for the specific days of his 
absence, unless he presents a doctor s note or a note from 
? n authority working with him that justifies the absence. 

• Purictuali ty : This factor should be considered in determining 

the student's advancement to the next step of the salary 
schedule as it would in the merit promotion of any 
salaried employee. 

• Cooperation: In order to advance to the next step of the 

salary schedule, a student must have exhibited an acceptable 
degree of cooperation and positive attitude 1- as judged by the 

evaluating committee, 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Since youths, especially those from more deprived tad grounds , 
Tile to feel that they can pay their own way or tai e responsibility 
for their own welfare, the students should assure the responsibi 1 i ty 
for organizing and financing extracur ri tul ar activities. Dances, 
parties, outings are all a normal part of adolescent life. For 
rany, this will be the first tine they have had this experience or 
opportunity. Carefully directed activities should lesrt to an 
understanding of cooperation aiu ^roup planning (a positive social 
attribute), ccv.pl c*rr. n ti ng the ct.er skills they will acquiie in the 
program' 

facilities for physical recreation durita leisure time, such as 
a pool table, ping pong, volleyball, or basietball may prove tn be 
ir, valuable assets. 

S 1 U D l N T MEMBERSHIP CARD 

In order tu give participating youths a xcn<e o' U:1 caging, a r d 
at the same tro provide t^em with a rc<rs of i dt m 1 1 fi catit n with 
t 1- * piOir,r. each student should le su;rli:d wit v a -e-tcrsMp card 
indicating his t r.rol 1- c nt . The d<-si'T>i of t r ^ ca«d should be 
develop'd Ly the staff and stud* ft t c U as a cccjt r a M v-m project. 

After cc pi f t i on of t'r piojra-, xtudfts in good sta r d>M 
s h jld Jo rrcoura.c.i t ■ Icrp t h «: i r id-, r.ti*V alien c^r.b. ^ i(t> would 
erjble f -i- tn u'.r vaii-O^S services J the C C r f < r . Such e 5, 
counseling amd materials. 
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SECTION V • ORGANIZATIONA L STRUCTURE 



OPERATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 



( Advisory 


Board l 


[ Board' of ^ducation 1 


_ 


1 Educational A1 


Jmmstrator j 




^TdmTrTf strati i ve_ Ass is taht } 
[_E e a’dTri^ 'Cons ul han't 7 } ■ - 


f S taT F PsycTioTogTs t ] 


:* t Counselors 1 


"T " ■ 


J 



[Jejclrjn^ St^ff { jocl a 1 Vo rk e rs~ J 

[ Job cfeTcio pefs * 



• Representatives of conmunity agencies interested in disad- 
vantaged groups 

• Superintendent of the local school district 

• Representatives of local corounity colleges 

• Representatives of the conrr.unity groups being served by the 
center 

• Parent of one of the students in the center's program 

• Graduate of the program 



The advisory board would hold open tenthly meetings to assist 
in the ongoing evaluation of the program and would share in t^e 
responsibility for the successful functioning of the program. 



___ _ _ Lines of Authority 

Lines of Cooperation 

ROLE OF THE ADVISORY BOARD 

An advisory board, established prior to the planning of the 
center, should provide corr'inlty leadership and serve as an 
objective evaluative group for the program. Tactful choice of 
membership is essential. This board should be composed of thJ 
leaders of all the various interested comunlty agencies, civic 
groups, and educational establishments, lie composition of the 
board will be a vital factor for enlisting the cooperation and 
support of the cormunity. For' example,, board renters who are 
leaders cf the tusiness and industrial corruntties ray interest 
their colleagues in providing employment opportunities for students 
in the program. Cor unity action groups r.ay be instrumental in 
recruiting students and in providing the necessary corr unity 
approval of the school. 

The following are suggestions for advisory beard membership: 

• Representatives of the business a^J industrial ccm^i ties, 
*^th rarage-.ent a n d labor 




The specific duLies of these advisors would te: 

• To assist in the selection and hiring of the center adninis- 
tra tor 

• To find additional resources for the center 

• To review financial expendi tures , program chang. s, and staff 
hi r i r t g 

• To assist in evaluating the program 

• To advise on recruiting procedures to te followed 

S 1 A F F RESPONSIBILITIES 

jf this program is to function effectively, the entire staff 
rust wr.rl together in a team approach, fach department cf t*> 
center will ► ase its individual responsibilities as outlined, \ jt 
each will (e depend' «t upc-n and responsible to others in a 
cooperative effort 10 reel the total respensiti 1 i ti t s ccura ty 
the program. 

IV 
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ADMINISTRATOR 

• Acts as finance officer for th° program 

• Hires the staff. Responsible for evaluating the educational 
background and experience of the candidates in relation to 
the qualities described in the staff models on the pages 
that follow 

• Supervises student selection 

• Acts as educational consultant to the staff 

• Coordinates staff's summer inservice sessions 

• Coordinates daily organization sessions 

• Coordinates staff's daily planning sessions 

• Coordinates curriculum planning 

• Evaluates staff 
STA.-F rSfi'HOLOGlST 

• Assists in hiring of staff. Responsible for evaluatirg the 
personality traits of each candidate in relation to the 
qualities described in the section on staff selection which 
fol lows 

• Supervises the student selection process under the leadership 
of the administrator 

• Acts as nenta. health consultant to the staff and student 
body 

• Is responsible for program evaluation 

• Assists in coordinating the staff's su f rer inservice sessions 

• Assists in coordinating the staff's daily planning sessiems 

• Participates in the plar.rir.g and leadership of interaction 
$e~ i r.ars 

TEACHING STAFF 

• Participates in cu r r i cul it 1 planning 

• c ^''- i,r es instructional materials 

ERIC 



• Teaches the basic skills seminars on health and cultural 
real 1 zation 

• Participates in the planning and leadership of interaction 
semi nsrs 

• Solicits the cooperation of other staff members in finding 
solutions to student problems 

• Participates in the staff's daily planning session 
READING CONSULTANT 

• Coordinates the reading program 

• Reccvrends instructional materials to teachers and explains 
their use 

• Recommends instructional techniques and demons t rates their 
use 

• Participates in the staff's daily planning session 
COJ6ELOR 

• Assists in all phases of student selection 

• Assists each student with his personal adjust" t:rt to t k e 
program. 

• Counsels students who are discouraced and threaten to leave 
the program 

• Participates in the planning and leadership nf the interaction 
seminars 

• Counsels the job developers about placing students in jobs 
which are ccrrensurate with their interests anj abilities 

• Visits employers tr discuss and oval u . t e >ou r gs te r$ ' adjust- 
ment to their work 

• Participates in the staff's daily pla'Hn session 

« V.r r k s w.th job developers, students, a r d er plovers H 
prcvidinq students with vocational opportunities and i r. 
developing a'tas of vocational interest 

SOCIAL W0F>iR 

4 investigates each participant’s here t-aokircu r d t“ disen, er 
reasor-s for t^e youth's originally leaving <ckol 



• Identifies parental attitudes which nay deter the youth fron 
completing the program 

• Works with parents v»ho e/hibit hostility toward th? idea of 
their child going to school instead of working and who 
deprecate the center’s educational program, lowering the 
student’s self-image in the process 

• Cooperates with the guidance counselors and job developers 
in rectifying any situation in the hone, neighborhood, or on 
the job which nay cause the youth to leave the center's program 

• Cooperates with community agencies and programs which can 
alleviate the problems causing students to leave the program 

• Establishes positive attitudes toward the center’s program in 
the home and neighborhood 

• Participates in the staff’s daily planning session 
JOB It ELOPER 

• Assesses Ue c^plcy" cr.t eppe r tun i tics iii the co - r ur i t * anj 
di ssemira tts inis in formation to t 1 e entire staff f_r 

pur pests of curriculum plannim and job fl act "tit 

• finds employment opportunities for students 



• Cooperates with the staff in placing studepts in job: ^ i ch 

are commensurate with their advancing interests and abiliti; 

• Writes job specifications arid descriptions of locally 
avail abl e jobs 

• Prepares eorh student for the specific job assignment 

• Assists the Vi.ediata work supervisor to understand his role 

• Assists the student in his adjustment to t >■ e world of wprl> 

• Participates in the staff's daily planning session 
Air INIS TRAT I VE ASS I STANT 

• Acts as assistant finance officer 

• Crders ai.d inventories luteriaH, teuip"--'*. »r.j 
f cr tie program 

• ‘-eterds studet attendance 
AI'I'ITIONAL CENTER STAFF 

■ Staff aides serve as technicians (typists. etc/; a- J f ri ;ri 
professional capacities 

■ Custodial employees 



SECTION VI - STAFF SELECTION AND ORIENTATION 



A LJ K 1 U I S 1 R A 1 U R 

The ley to t-e successful f- r c tunii.u cf V is .’rtsir* is a ..- j ll 
Dr;;ai i.’i j '>st-' t f i F tu'$ t c f f conri-nicaticrs. W'.ilv t 4 - - f.» r -'ral 
responsibilities of w a r i o -. ■< pr>. ** ss ional roles Con It delimit'd. 

V e specific rat.rt i.f lo'» .’i : c at k- r, s is d'.pcnd'rt on ■ 1 Tr ad*~ r - *■ i [■ 
capabilities :f t 4 c center's ad- in i \r a tor. 



The ad 1 i n ’< ' 1 1 a tc r 
r : } > -- t -il l i sM r ; cc od 
re u ji r* s a l ■ * l ic jl ar 1 
\r a ' r t n i a r d * > pc r i tr c 
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Tm administrator should r ct U an a it 1 ; i itan»n t.;e. I'is 
tc 4 a.ior would be r t fleeted t f tojJ out t r c p: ;ia- a r d 'C*e 

:-f its r«C'=. t f ■- n J a ■ c r t a 1 ci- r ric-lar av's. s y.h a s •' l;v 3 V e 
participants ii pri-.n t 4 tii sol f -i o' of ; ts - r\ ,* lp; pusiti.t ;tt t-di 
a> d 1 1 act i 1. f t e tt* r 1 re I at ’ors . f n * a ' f ■ < ■ \ f r , • 
t'fsc *’ds a"C''o st'.'i'it'-. ad r ini c 1 1 a V r u'- 1 -r,*. 1 

develop - 1 ' t c f t 1 esc t * k a . n- 1 v ir t 1 e stiff t r n.<;h his Cr.’. *a 

and r r :/» r - <; i • r j t iH at i'. ns hi; 1 ..aid t • »/ . 



F E A 0 INS C 0 S U L I »• N ! 

* ► • s r r 1 ,i |n 3 r - :• t * r 4 r . 1 •- ” t . 

c - * 1 1 u 1 u r i 1 1 a n i n ~ *> d r . ; « r ’ -r * ce ^ ' f ’ bo 

r ■. -J ■; d 3 tr i -- 3 . i a 1 s p; r ii di - -i d-a t i ; i r ] 

t h t *‘e ;, Tg - jt ! s t 1 -;* ^111 1 r - 1 . c * f a : e and i - ; 
12 nc -t val.-ablf ics- r . 
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He should have the ability to help teachers improve their 
instruction. He should not view his rule as an overseer but as a 
stimulator and a colleague, helping teachers to make toe fullest use 
of their own talents and resources. 

T E A C H L R 

The teacher must help bridge the gap between the school dropout 
and the societal standards which are part of our tradition and 
heritage. Valuer like pride of workmanship, fairness, and decency 
are all part of this heritage. To transmit them, the teacher trust 
reflect these values in his personal conduct, 

As translator of values and skills, a teacher who is in tune 
with the mores, subcultural pressures, and neighborhood under- 
currents will be able to appreciate the life style of the students. 
He will not judge their outward behavior as inherent qualities with 
no possibility of movement to the goals of self-reliance and self- 
sufficiency which this education envisions for them. A teaching 
faculty which has a diverse cultural background will male for depth 
and richness and contribute to the entire staff's educational 
perspective. 

Careful selection of teachers who can establish a positive 
relationship to disadvantaged youth is crucial to the success of the 
program. Not all teachers can teach successfully the forcer drop- 
cut. When selecting the kind of teacher needed for this program, 
the following characteristics should be sought. These Suggestions 
are offered as general guidelines for the selection of teachers. 

* Enpathit: The enpathic teacher is able to put himself in the 

place of the student. He rakes no value judgment; le is 
sympathetic, lie respects the human dignity of the student 
and expects the same kind of respect from the student. 

* Accepting; He tales the student from wihere he is and tries 
to help. This in pi i gs not looking upon the student in a 
dereaning way. His attitude carries with it both a respect 
for and an acceptance of the pupil and his envi rom-ent. 

* Outgoing; He is billing to reach out to the pupil. Ho is 
aware of the fact that he rust often initiate this contact. 



C-ptir istic: H? w*ll te hopeful a n d have faith in t>r> outcome 

of the program a"d in the likelihood that levels >f 
ach j '-vc'-ont may raised and potential talents discovered 
a ri d developed. 



Tc i tonality in -'ors such as t*e 




applied t j 
esc inde*es 



al 1 card! Hat's, 
are s i" i l,,r to t 1 
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personality traits 
charactf ri -.tits 



already outlined. The V:’;’ ; . for example, purports to 

measure authoritarian tendencies. 

PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCY 

The teacher's central concern should be for the student, rot the 
subject natter. He should .now the reasons for his instructional 
activities. He should be able to choose the kind of content, 
material, and methods which will be most effective in attaining the 
goals set for the students. He should be cognizant of the entire 
gamut of instructional practices ard interested in adding to his 
store of knowledge. He must be resourceful enough to know when to 
use a particular technique or piece of material. He should 1 now his 
students so that he will be able to create educational experiences 
that have relevance in fheir lives. 

His knowledge of psychology and his ability to .'elate to is 
students will enable him to "sense the rood and play the role," his 
belief in adherence to certain standards does not preclude his 
genuine understanding of others and their rationale- He reeds to be 
resourceful enough to change his pace, his rethods, and his t?arh>r,g 
strategy quickly when the situation indicates the need fer such 
flexibility. 

The teacher must have confidence in his ability, in Ms r t source 
fulress, in the students, and in t v e program so that he will Le 
able to help each student find Ms cwn worth and dignity. H.» will 
be buoyant and resilient arid as realistic as he is idealistic. 

It ray be recessary for sore teachers to to hili^ual in bar* - 
around in order to communicate effectnjly with all students, 

Employment of experienced personnel is desirable. Observing 
people in their present teaching situation is desirable as a 
determining factor in selection. Experience in workirj in co^runity 
recreation programs, such as church youth groups, Y's, ccm'-jMty youth 
centers, or athletic programs wbi L h serve youth, also ray be desirable 

COUrjSLLOR 

In a dd i tier, to lh« qua. Me'-, com et* nci (. s , a r d t :<*» <.i*ev i 
experiences outlined in It r Tender r-c-i^l . t*e j i d 5 - > c o j -■ s < T ,j r 
reeds to to skilled in He techniques i-f to . 1 i r j ■ , al . 1 1 i r -i 
school records. His f > il i a r i ty with wr unify ancriC' a' d cot uM f 
|.TL";ra i 'S tMl car- help- stud»rts with t h -. i r vi'diM- ; » <.*t 1 s r 
hx-lp t ^ t advance t ^ c ? r academic an.j/cr v: u-rt ier-al ■ * Mi* - 1 - will 
also prove tn 5e valuiblc. 
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JOB D L V L L 0 P L R 

i.l* M'tu'd have firsthand iron ledge of the cultural behavior 
pa turns of the neighborhood population being served by the prog ran. 
he not only needs the experience of having worked with adolescent 
boys, but also the ability to win their confidence. 



• Interaction sc-M’nars 

• Basic skills seminars 

• Afternoon program s 

Coordination reeti^ns 



• W ;, at are the opera tiro p re c e d j re s , 



rules, 



regul it-- '"S ? 



An effective job developer should be familiar with conr unity 
industries and should be able to establish the necessary rapport 
with erployers ir> the business world in order to gain their 
cooperation . 



What specific areas do staff r embers want dealt with djnni 
the in service program held during the year? (This doc isi '■■n 
would be irade at the conclusion of t h e ori u tat i or. program 
so t^e necessary crg*.»i;atic r 'al work could be done.' 



Experience in the field of education will p>rove helpful also, 
since the job developer will also serve as a teacher aide during the 
instructional phase of the program. 

S U C I A L WORKER 

His personal characteristics should be similar to those already 
outlined for teachers. Like the job develop sr, the social worker 
needs to have a firsthand knowledge of the cultural behavior 
patterns of the population being served h_ r the progra-. E - e i r. q 
bi lineal ray also prove helpful or even recessary in sc»"e art an. 

The social worker needs to be ski lira in working with and he! pin; 
f a”' i 1 i > 5 a r d neighborhood croups with t h eir problem and should to 
f/ r >'iiar ‘. k community agencies, having V e ability to work 
- X'pera* i vo iy with the-". Experience in t k e field of education also 
may 4 1 - " helpful . 

0 M L i; T A T I 0 U 

It is strongly reconr- ends d t k at an orientation program te 
provided for the entire staff prior to t^e opening of the students' 
program. A 2-we: j k period orient aticn will help develop a team 
approach by the staff. Su ■ 1 ;■ i c s as tne followin'? ray be 
explored during this peri 

• why - r s t^ere a ccter? 

• «>o are v e , ;utn *o Le se-'ved l r ;> o c t * c r? 

• * l at facilities arc- a. Ml able r- t' ».• center? 

CM tr r? 



• What are the characteristics of the youth tc be served by 
the program? 

* What are the cultural backgrounds of the purtic ir<3 r, ts? 

* What are the character i s ti cs of their hone environ- er.ts 

(economic, social, emotional 1 ? 

* What types of se-1 f-i rapes have tn«se yc-rgs*ers developed? 

How have they developed? Hew can they be i- proved? 

* What are tie attitudes of these > i :u , 'csters toward school. 

society, ard responsibility? Hew have the. de.elcred? 
How can they te ir |.rc.f d? 

* i-‘ow do these students 1 o late to tUir teat*',. rs? 

• h. K a t -atcrials and pro'.edvts should tc u r -d:' Mis t:Mc 
ray b<= approached by '-cars of: 

* riscussiors with sociologists, school pe r s ■- *■' r 1 , a r d 

conr unity workers who a^e fa'iliar witn Me problc s 
of these youth 

* Li LCUSS ior.S with bOyS V* 1 :' typify be youth k.ny cuaUf. 

for thp prog r a~ 

* Visit' to the reigi berhoeds the preora" hill smv ' 1 

* Reading materials: 

- Moc"", Teniar.in. ■*. . • v 

-. 1 0 It, FirM’art * »i ns ton , Inc, ' i cw 

York. 136b. 

- U r &rt, da~CS. : r L p. *■ 11 . 

York. 1961. 

- ? eissr a r '. F ra’k , ,■ ■ : r" 

Hi t r < r a r d 1 oi.' ( o . ,v k rl 1 ? , 



a t i r< -3 1 L V- j*. i. '■ ?C C i 3 1 i;n, 



• * h il is t' e c r ; if i zati :' r al s t <■-, M-.r e V ? ce- *.* *■? 

• «. k at arc t r c rules cf t 1 e varies t a f f ■'<- t c< ' , 1 h - w do V 

r o * * > c c r re 1 .» *• * i t ► t 1 e d . t • * - ■ 1 ■..*■■ r ■ t r I . ■ s . f * - e ■- * : i * ' 

• M it is t’e basic t n. ;rn- ■ * M ^ cr.» t r * r 

uw if ; ? 

■ r ; <S - i 3 1 1 1 1 sessions 
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• * r b * ( M: is S r d :a*rtials <. v puld !e '/M in v foora - ? 

• J ow can i..yc hr is c * a r i -*■ . arj si-rli f . : 1 -■ M .M : ' *■ a 1 
Cbi< M.i -.-".? '*.'■< '* V * i-:*’ rt ^amcr in 

r-c^ra- sh-ji.a r i-,- ,o nit, r \ - ^ r »'f .. i 1 v H re 

will t* I'. If-vv **2i is crc.’.cJ '■ * I'd V t tc.-Mcr 

will tc able r 1 !" 1 Uaffrg sitjiti.'s *:cus cn 

d* f*n • v cds . ) 



* What does recent research say about now this type of 

student learns? 

* What instructional reterials and teaching techniques 

work test with these students? 

• What rate rials and procedures would be useful? 

* What types of experiences, interactions, and personal 

relationships have helped these youngsters develop 
negative sel f-irages? bow can the staff ir prove these 
sel f- images ? 

* What techniques can be used and have teen successful i,i 

dealing with this type of student? 

- Discussions with educational psychologists who have 

expertise and practical experience with teaching rodels 
and with educational psychologists who are familiar 
with findings on how this type of learner learns 

* rat ions ty educational practitioners of t*~e basic 
techniques for using t h e variety of audiovisual 

rate rials end .'quip.’ c-nt available f o t J center 

* : p castrations ty educational practitioners of pc basic 

techniques for using reading raterials in instruction 
' P e a j i r g raterialsi 

- irur.tr, Jerome. J. ■ r ». „v . harvard 

University Press. 1?E3. 

- Sr.ygq. 0 . F, n- Is, . 

b a i p ■; r 3 rd = :■ w . ht w 1 j r * . 13-53, 

toe ■ s y,*- i 1 . h are " 0 r e specific can t c f c und i r r y 
fbliourephits ■. f t f e various c jt - i cul -ns *■ f s 
; jU 1 i ca 1 1 cn . 



• What occupational opportunities are there in the county. 

► What occupational opportunities docs the con" unity offer? 
W K at bird and degree of training is net 1 do d fer each? 

• What are the con uni ty ’s industrial ar.d commercial 

c-nterpri ses doing about employing yo.-nq pco;le? 

• What agencies provide er i/ioy' e-nt services, and w^at 

cc-ru^ity programs are providin'] job Iraininq? 

• The staff ray find out rory about these opportunities through; 

<■ Discussions with repre<er tali ves fro-’ 7 ’ conn unity agencies 
that are familiar w it n the econclc and c r, plo.. e"-t 
picture of the- area, such as tin* chapter of cn-rerce 
fi-'d the Wow York State { r p 1 ny f "t- r, t Office 

• Discussions with representatives f rcri r-ajor c-c c up a tioMl 

fields in l h s ccrv unity, such as perse np-1 dir,;ctC" S, 
labor leaders, a> d S'-oll t-ns i nr s S“ c f 

• biscu r sicrs with representatives from tor unity igc r ci es 

povid'rq i.b trainir.; or occupational infer’ >ti:r . 
such as local schr-cls, "a '■■row"' revel opr e r t T ►- f* f . i •- j , 

6 ,-,j : c r r u r\ i ty jr!* M p VK r ~ - $ 

' :'CC‘S: 

- bc-ppock , *- C 1 f c r t . •« ■ ' ■' : r V : r- 

!-'c jraw-i-i 1 1 beck Co- Yr.>. 

/•.o' : t • P r a* :1 Trui’-'q. W 3 P 1 r \ ti , ? . C . 



SECTION VII ■ THE CURRICULUM 



<■ su'pcsUd cuiMCul'/' f.r t f is prpqra preluding co'-pM c-P- 
1 i»u'. material;, a r d fkP'lel tMthirq s U atop f . v, : an !e f. v j in 
V-. \jrkus serf-ts 0 * this i .Micati:-n i c follow, Teachers 
sM jld i r di » i dual i ;r instruct non as r-uch as possible. The 
e'Pa^es cf to various p,* > i tulu's is < > »iMl »t,\ hrr are tr 
te used as a guide t - 7 ^elr tcaPcts pla r i r-s u ucti;- r s . r;t as a 
p t s c r i p t ' ; r, to t e foil ;*ed. 

-•n i r iu: ti vo at preac^ is y.rtrally npcricrded in t^-is rrc^ra". 

1 1 r i'. e'et / ped to ar-a'yre, t r -i r k. and co--e to Mt 
C'Pe \J ~ st-dett is ercc -ra :ed t- go &xi a'd q^t--r i<rtuc t 

' ' PR 3 ! ‘ re tO'TU’ it* as hi; labi-Fjr t;.f , ‘^ough, 

a t tP. v> -each P p. tie's w» uh cc-frct n i - , p r. :fe j 
t K a t will gain self- c ■ dc ee a r d se 1 f - rc s:-e: t . 



>e l,*- i> r) , i’.'l *■.?*. TtS :* L 1 r cvru-jlun af« CC'Cc’l'' *. r • 

individual, k <U i'tcitst^, «ni h.is 1 V fi : : "* 1 t : 4 ■ |1 '> 

scif'CO r t c ; f ; Uc i'rro»«-'ft cf M-, attit.%: U^ard h ; .s r > 1 lew - r ; 
and a t r p.v r urdrr-.?-* d’r.g ,* Ms p l2if i r his < • . ' r r.,; 7 \ , 

T *e eu' rieul r t b c crPr.iM to ‘.'t prcl Te~s * jrtjn 

/OjP. but ? r e ru'-ie :f topics 1 should P’t t'a/fs r'an 

i r ,-. t r v'. t i o n in acrorja r re «*itr a r 1 reeds :* al'-p't 

3' < POful utH-n. 

; t s i- » 1 e t ’ : : t s will t c * . r -1 i -• s- ,► t al . f V? 

tft;r fi,.-- c.rncJ'.rt, ' . sp s h 0 / ■ ' p-. r, j *-,ar', , sr-i t'f r .'>- 

t 1 < Tit used * > i * . * m . t * . f , \* ■ , ; a r t e c o-- r d 1 f s ’ J w '■ V all 
sc g r?s o r t'e tn’/r (fplh j V - -a n *. ;-fr. ri 'C P Pc 



prirary proses of the staff's daily planning r ess ions is to plan 
3rd coordinate instruction sn t>e prog ra" can uri fold smoothly and 
avoid t/o fra';i"critatio*' and unnecessary duplication so com on. in 
: io > t educational progra' s. 

CURRICULUM L E: V t L 0 P M L N T 

fi prtl in i nary investigation of operinti'tal raterials revealed 
that t r ere are few available ratetials geared to different learning 
levels for general vocational preparation, l^e contents of t h e 
v : r * ous c^rricjlu's in this publ i cat i rn have f ri n do:, imed to help 
rtet this r ■ e j . i''ateriais to sof ; lerent these curricul ir s *crT 
rv to developed as an ongoing part of every local prog ran, 

k\.e;er, t f ere are available a rich and varied assert**' t of 
i ns 1 1 v. t i on al "atcrials and cot ^ni cation redia which will supple’ 1 ►•nt 
and tiharco special ired cut-of-school -jputh programs, fi bl i ographi es 
of pri r ttd latter a r d audiovisual raterials vd ich can be obtvrcd 



fro'” puhl ishTig houses and ed jcatiu r a 1 1 a tor a tori os suggest 
a te rials which are available fer tcacMng reiding, ecu' potation , a 
con unication skills. 

An ir.pcrta'iL part of the wort o f the ad - .i r, is tra'or , r.-v'C'foi 
counseling staff, and teaching staff will be to produce and field 
test its cwn raterials developed fro 1 * the feeds and e^ptiicrces of 
the first 100 students. These materials should involve situ alien* 
that cause students to male decisions witMr. the frarewnrl n f ‘tt 
[ ei i iv ces , interests, arid abilities. 

it will he important fer the student to te cur our a ;»*d ?u ps»c 
nis Own analyses and develop his owe ret^uds for deal to nitn 
difficult situations. This apjicach will enable t^e student w •; i 
slow in uTjding to learn advanced cOT-cpts (it. v -:1c pod t h rcji f 5 ’Olj. 
of real life experiences. This i;y roach allows for sol f -e n ss ; v 
and increases t h e weak student’s confident in Myself . 




If. 



CURRICULUM FOR COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS 



IMPCOOIOH . 

Sir.,. (.• INI P-JDU-CT T 0 % formulates the p-M 1 csop-Kw , 
st»ci f ks U o r.Mthod, and C'ij 1 1 i r €-> t'.e cantr it of the r-odirn 
larv; .-a t > o.-jra-.s , t t'va staff :>-0 'jU k 1 Umcreu-jhly far i Uar v.iu, 
U e c "C ! T -c ».-p t s p rt-st-niud l e fore bcaUhi'.'j ir-s true tier,. The 
? 1 1 -o ■ f S cc-ntaUed ift the Cc^'f k a t ions kills ‘■cctirr of 
this Cji r i c u 1 - " t r .‘caver to create a 'tw cl as si out- atrc it , 

Uou-V 1 V-::se pretties are cri. upcd 'jf’dtr Ik: rajur headings 

• VUlU:. 'UadUj." d' f "keUU.'j a< d L i - 1> rii r Ues* 

• ills U_-uld LL’si.vtly i • t>. rrel at* i , r tajcjht in 
i sol at v: • . 



SECTION II - SfLAHNG AND L I STINK/? , 

S c ‘lA» fi S a ■’= d L J ST t N ! %G <u‘;>.-sts reUc-ds Ur devr-li \* cnt o f 
greater v « r t*- a 1 fl'.r-ncy an: j <]r'"'atr.r oral ec" p • th<j,s i on. To p >v- 
vidc- ir.ftrenti al lcainU-i e>pe r ic- r cti . un.' Uatk-r s ■"■ j 1 0 avoid 
fr-iral lessors in favor o f di scuss i c-r,s of diU-Tas of UUavior 
ard etMcdl j'jd-v-t r-t , -s th<- students 1 self -;c-rcf ; ts }';ro*o 

successful s ; >. d * ir-'} r * p s r i c r c>- s , U-« .» FoctN'e aware ■: * V 
i- L'Ci tjiire of "accented" <.p'Ccoh p a 1 1 c rr-s in nodetr. luio-j. 
tky an.- c*;os»:d to tiv-iti.- $;» -.1 i 1 i ard lisU.r.iri 1 V- . V-.y 
d-r.elop U 0 skills ,-f cor-r^ic at ir- 1 u. eiU-r Up stj'dard 
kjlish oi u (JiaUvt whi t h ‘Up .-ituatien «- ;uir»-.. 



r :U 1 I Ok I ‘ 

1 T r ' * ' » rE.U-fo U 0 v = r i 0 j S tc L he i dues c,f c CUT u r - i r a* i oil 
a-'d s' 1 f- >. ■ ; 1 ■ -sic r - a r d n'csrr.ts aids h: r Ue acquis i ti-.n ... f 
Ue task -kills i ■ f»:-r t a'- 1 to r,o-.V > r. livkn, Si>-. e Up 
S 03 jested u U-nk-jcs art varied. Ue teacher ray select ard 
>:*;i)iu in accordance with hi$ cutupi's rad:.. 
should k- Jiste-vcr U it a rteo*^ f-r-de 1 r-oU-cH; i.r,, tl< 
joji' jl U‘ ch r -i.j J - , is onsuccrssf-jl with t r distasteful te I'f 
clas'^. ‘■e skuld -odky sr et-andor -.rcLL'-ki- 1 >r- fav-:r t-f so r -o 
C'd'.r activity, l-e ray .ary t i ‘ €■ allot“fr.ts fer writir.j and 
r >,!•>' j.; r c-r JU y lu t ' e atilitie-S er-j i r t> rrctc c ■ V c 



SECTkU III - f-l/CV, ■ . 



i’tr.. .Ji^s a wid. 1 ran.jp .. 1 p r i - 1 » -J raU. iak 
frrojra:vS d*: -.-.-1 c-:- - ■ ' * of l-asic * ills, a- J L"iv:-Jfs S'i^ 
for r. '■ e di it io r ' ft srecific <U f *' >. jl f ; < s . .se -l ‘ ; at* 
which p'r f asire t’ 0 c»r f . 'i< r us c. # ’u^ ■ 3 r ,r u ■•> 

tell (ip U j' fp,- aids tk 5 t ’ U- in cainjr-j i'sidt 
U or '-el . ■ a r .d oU.-rs, F-y otiliziri -au.iials in which t 
i' i r tt re s f 1. d . he iitrc-durrs t-;U fkasuretle a r -'l osefj! 

-. ( t* q r-adinj cMIls rcc rj, in r.day 1 if*'. 



t ' i. ■■ S 

iials 
•V c ri -an 
s i • t :• 

' p r 1 a s s 
.UueS 
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INTRODUCTION 



GENERAL TOPIC 

k'hat co"v uni cat ion stills of rtadihg, v. r i t i r. 7 , listening, and 

speaMr.g are recessary iri modern lifp? 

I hTRODUCT ion* 

T'-e students who ■■ a : t ,p this progra"' will be unique ir that 
they already will have rejected all or neu of the traditional 
t e i0 p r ' c,ues of teaching. I’cst were "varied for failure" v>on they 
trite red t H eir first classroom because of er.vircnrcr. tal and cultural 
influences. Unfortunately, in rar-y cases, reading has been the 
catalyst to academe despair. Tr.tse students are acutely aware of 
ire i" pc rta^ce of reading ir, school. Their failure 1 ras often 
occurred within that atmosphere. Their writing, "ore than any other 
redia, will reflect their language failures. The red correcticr.s of 
their teachers on their t r at uscripts ray *a.-e discouraged into 
r •: t *■. r 1 t i no at all. 

The s;c*en la-gj 3 ;e is pn bally t 1 0 only area in which V r 
s*. t 'as i*ci = r y success, As ty e Mud ran s sense c f hearim 
is rc'-c ac-te. sc t‘ e m^reacer "ay ia,e a ’men 1 i stt’-ing ability 
fer r t c t i v i r g i-fer: atim. He also 3 *■ h 3 . c developed Ue abilitv 

t: l j' e in" or " t./ e cm' rerple. T'c p 0 i r t is ho ■ -• to stJmlatrd 

ty era! te c 1 ni cues if t H e tc’ks are r.Jt, ; -,t a r -d Vi. \cO niouts am 
criminal a'd i* Urestirg, M$ cwn rp.cch is often colorful a r d 
t * i rcssi vc , th; >;h it ~ a te hy^fed ty dialect, Uk'iic-al trrerm 
a-d deficiencies i r - «ta r . J ard v : cab ul ary . Fc*.r cf Uese facultim 
(s:t3*inq a’ d 1 i s tenim 1 should te put to use ty rough effective 
la-.; .3,? lessons. 

T h c fpllc^irg suggest ’ ms <* a r d to math ftse 

s t . d e r * s ray at ties appear to te ti';rre ard so r <*hat cc--* reversal 

subjects. Tcdet'er, Vty are desigrr-., to create a m*' clammy*, 
dt'OSpher^. Trough ;r e ., e . p r „ .. r d,_ 10. s y a VC teen greyed urVr "31 r 
headings c* 'FtaJim. a'd 'Speaking a*d liste r im," 

V c-T-f n u ills mt i ’: .■ : >.i- ■ ■■ ' . ♦. : a r d sh c uld r ct te *2 A* t in 
isolati:-. So r e suggestions <;r *■ Tm J . c i r -g la r gjage c - 1 # i y ;r" 
al so r </ to-ed. 



the language arts instructor will be rooting daily with the rest of 
the staff, his teaching can be easily coordinated with t*e rest of 
the progra’". 



NOTE: questions within each section are rot retessaril, "u 

to be posed oactly as t' r ey are stated to students. F'cfer t; 

m. ; ‘ y_. for direction Guarding attual classrcon 
procedures . 

OVERALL teaching object I V p s 



To develop the conrjr i ca ti cn 
i’i tening, ard '■peaking that 



skills of r 0 a J i r • : , 
are recessa-y ir :-t 



, r i t i r "] , 



To develop t'e ability to participate *•( f .■ c t i vcly and 
uVocratical ty in gm-jp discusskr-s s*d activities 



To dev 'l or t h e ability to thirl a r d v'rlalizo 1 atiu -all .■ and 
object i vc 1 v 



ki cl op 
t v - d- ,« 



an i r *>••?•»■ s f 
loir c-.l 



r > a i 1 r ; 3 5 a Si.' jue 



( : 0 r s C ■ 



‘elf - - ; r t f . k t 



■ ' 0 ; v. good hrs*. r- i,i!\ r s 

L- r i C I f I C U A C R ' !. r. fi EJECT I V I S 

• T CI H tr; J,.r Stjitl-lS to t' •? CCr-"_*Lt v f t* r i ’ *J. r dm ■ r ,J > ’ C Y 
■:* -3'Hrd 

• ’0 dCrv-lc-E t‘e cr-r.c< ; t cf t o"r ; uni v ?t'O n a'- a f rid;*; tm.-.-cn 
~en 

• P. ,cU; tm cc-'o-;*. ■< 1 am jj ;. ir as " a " 1 s cr>. - * * •• • 

1<V s f. kC-rt ■ t 

i I u L N T r. [■ L P W A *. : I p . f- s 




;: c '. Vi V it cVi 
bt la-gua;e p r . 

a L h i C , j |1 .J r 1 r y 



r ~ e r t c r s ^ f tm 'taff te rjde 
■ " r a~ ir rhilm-nph^, ■of d, a 1 j 
tm trT; h t;r v r it f 1 3 1 ' O r ' pru-cr^ 



cc 



- ■ t . 
Siror 



''’.n is ty d*[‘ r d»- r t ' r < 

1 ot -.n-cat ; m j-. t>.- r . d r c 3 5 d‘ * ■ ' (; t d 

T ted t : CO- trll cV'f -t"-. 



’ 1 s 



• Hunan understanding can be facilitated by effective 
ccnruni cation. 

• Language is man's most effective and most complex method of 
corn; uni nation. 

C 0 NT E N I 

• In what ways are men related to and dependent upon others 
during thei r 1 i ves? 

• By what means do men corr uni cate? 

• How did language begin? 

• Why are there different languages? 

• Why should cn'C ir ip rove one's language skills? 

7 E A C il 1 li G METHODOLOGY 

Step 1: Man and Corr'un icati on . On the first day of regular 

classes, the following lesson ray prove effective: The tractor 

writes, VfO ran is an island..." on the chalk board, he asks a 
student to read it aloud. He then <isks the group if they have over 
heard the expression before. If any of then have, under what 
ciruu" stances? What do they thirl it rears? If students do ret 
vjlur.Ucr responses, the teacher individually questions a likely 
IrH^ participant. "Dees it rear th?t a ran is rot a tody of 
lard sur i cunded ty water?" Naturally, r tt-porses will vary ar.j sc~c 
discussion will ensue. T*e ir.-.inetcr can elicit rtf lcctk-r. by t' e 
bt.'ftnf, on t k e intt rdt'j endmey r ()n askirg clusters of lead»rq 
o /.'■ ti .' r .s s i ■“ i 1 =. r to those telow: 

• lJ ow n j g ► t we te affected ty a fan>:r in Joa wM' r ' h f. ►an- 
r e ■, e r "Ct, an Tt 1 *'! werat-'r >n h ■ w y L - r* City, a .’a;cr»:p 

v. ^ r ► c r in an electrical parts facte ry, a ►'Cart suigoon in 
So it '■ Africa, t tc. ? 

• Ir (.• r al life sp,jn cf a r.a r , in w 1 at is he d> ; t r J. - t 
on t r 1 cr? ? 

• Can ar> ir far t supp. r t Mr cel t ? W > 7 <.*■ ild? A ran? 

• y do rj-ar.s reed aff<cti;n '.r d love? 

• o all L f : ( s e 3 , e differ or t , unique rirds? Ir ^ we ir. a 
way 1-ke "islands"? w’ ? 

• can h ?;;e rt to a r an ^ t .n to heps stre-rg 'cl- lings and 
i dq is w u 1 i r hi- $ el f ? 

^ is a fft-ss.jre cc Jcr 1 
I c s it c ; c r ate? 
s V o I » >; : ■ u > o re leaded? 

Vi. 



* What happens if the valve is defective end the pressure 

builds up? 

• Could a means of self-expression in a man he live a 

pressure cooler’s valve? Explain. 

* Can a man in this sense be live a pies sure cooler? Why: 

• What happens if MV "valve" is defective? 

• W K at bridges has man developed between his "islands"? 

• l ; ow does an infant express his need to his r .other? 

• How does & dumb person corr.unicete? A deaf person? 

• Are social conflicts and wars often the result of r ^under- 
standings caused by a breakdown in corn-uni cations? Give sere 
examples to students or elicit sore from them, 

• Do you see reasons why men should learn to c^r uMcate to tic 
test of f heir ability? Name some, 

The discussion p.rcvolcd by these e<d related questions should 
take up U e entire , -riod. The teacher is cautioned rot to answer 
his on questions. £ftcr asking $ gut st icn. th’ rr 1 a;e lhm 1 effective 
r ethods to cncojraqe participation; 

• I ) ui) e a ri y u r -tasy Siler te u r til it is lrch- r ' by t*c 1 ‘jitnl. 

• ^ep 1 ra' o or sirplify t’c c t i on , 

• D’n ,1 t* e que ■■ t i on to a' i r d : «••> Mai studu't. 

>e s ? udf r t ’ s raxlr cc r ‘ m *• .. t M t^ discussion is es'-e r t 1 3 1 . 
it may to ’is corr ifc r t to TM < r t i r ► ■ rr:;;rr. 

7*e t>. jc 1 or rk ; t t ivMM'q !'■ f-nal lire> f 

Dole's "...don't f..r whom fVeM.ll t 11-.'. ’ f t'M:- f< r 

I’lC,’ r r f € f 1 y r. plain its 1 i t». ral "-caM* i. 'Fel H f-M *. v f- a r ■• r . 
die-'. > that {he wsrds »,«rr tv- in til* I'M- .V, ,-rd 

a-.l t'e- t-j thirl aV.r.jt t v r r- t *rir j C'f t 1 o ; c w rds. 



[ V p < '■ larquaqe a r d t» ■■ Firs t w ?d: i . cc r t i r J ’'r. i :► .. 

nu< '..t'-rMr i r mt oJ, rS t* r* ire tMt r a r ' f • i * * "^cs c r 1 r< i* i ,» s 
Hoj]‘ t t , l»e 1 1 f ’co-r v ! cation. ' t T i c ? ? t'r (■' r fr.r, 

t r •; cn ,:.a'1 * r i M it cn the c> alM card usirq w: r V: im, My ■ . 

[ict-.r»'., fr':cial r -r res^io'-^ . diacry ■ . ;h,sical *■ r, . . 

rt-:. It should te i ^ of vMus t: t*'~' t'jt M'yua;e is 
rr,-» <ff« . t i •, *: a r d tre.:i<.ft d r , c* !»{:.'• oth.»r t hp.-is . low hr' 

t J ty t(.fn Cfxr-jM’cttirg SC f*r i r c 1 3SS? SEOJ‘ ir q a^d li'l-'i’-q. 

How chd f'v trie Mr frqi'r, *e. : discuss i'-- VC *-td?y f» u'h; M-r 

t L a 1 d ? W<it’ r i e r 1 rcadirq. Co ■ i -nitst c r t'-.r i f . Iv- 1 3 r ■: -j ? 

st.dy. 




The question "How did language begin?" may have an interesting 
response. After a brief discussion, the teacher asks the students 
to iragine that he is a prehistoric nan awakening in his cave: 

• Without words how would he explain his hunger to his wife? 
(The response of grunting and strange actions will probably 
te of hilarious nature.) 

» Ho: would the wife indicate that there was no feed? 

The teacher narrates or acts out the following: 



• To whom are we indebted for our language d’wt?! np?' p-rt? 

• If you lived in the 16th o'-rturv with _yoj r present o lucat ion, 
on what level of society would you probably be? 

• Can any man, know all the words in our language? 

• Are we still changing language? Are we adding words today? 

• How does a baby learn speech? 

Step ?: Inventing a Word: To reinforce the arbitrary nature of 

word meaning, the teacher suggests that the group irvert a word, K* 
writes CtUG on the chalkboard and asks if anyone krows tr.e r coning of 
the word. \e>t, he draws the following sy t'O Is, asking the students 
to guess a "yes" or "no" response to the question , "Is this a dug?" 
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Co'itirjo until the students see what the K-„rd is rea'-t to -'en- 
i r,rr< 4 Ask t'c 1 . to put the reanirg into words . A "ckj is i\ v 
figure which has at least two straight lines t h a t ■ tet. “re i y ,-r 
qen'rat* 1 ty this lessor, ray I r- heightened with t r e suggest I :' r > t ' a i 

f'cy t»y tk V wc f d on tUir fa- fly or otner fetr-le 1''/ -'-'w. Inis 

word is as valid as any c-Utr word c it nas a r, ■ . y 

{ V A L U A 1 I y !J It f. H N 1 0 U E S 
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Tr p fill t wi*-g d'f- »-\.h je-. ti ve e . a!u Ui »c cue:-!' os t r >' n:h- 
► i ■ self ccrrtr ; tu- success cf t'is i-t'.du.t y, ’ : . 

• oO f'r students cee langu.v;^ --t,iy f r a d’ + k r.’f joint 
view ty - 2 r t>’»t whi'h led to t v i r failure ?* sk.jl? 

• ?i- ** st„j<rls t ecrjgri;.’ language as a 4 iS.in 4 .i’ : i'.i'-t 
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SECTION I - WRITING 



E N E R A L TOPIC 



• Business notations, letter wri ting 



What writing skills are important to modern living? 

INTRODUCTION 

The techniques suggested in this section are varied so the 
etcher nay select and experiment to rr.ee t the needs of his group, 
he journal technique is particularly recorriended since it has been 
uccessful with various adaptations in other dropout programs and 
risen rehabilitation projects. However, this technique may rot 
ork with a particular group. If it becor.es obvious after a few 
eeks t h a t the students look upon the journals with distaste, or 
tude-nt discussion cannot be provoked in the small group sessions, 
.he technique should te edified or dropped in fa»or of arotler. 
t may not be necessary to use every technique listed. The teacher 
hould experiment and adopt the methodology that appears r*.st 
successful in h| is group. Time allotments for writing a*d re view in 3 
1 1 so will very acccrdi r g to the reeds and interests of t> n classes, 
riti'g be do re by students during class tire at least • 'k,- 
•;r wct» an.j be followed t ♦ c no .« t day by a reviewing session. 

it ally, tie journal technique will require V e better p j r t o' 
wo successive f triads of will, ere for o writing and re <•_ 
iStusskr, Discussion periods r.iy te shorn -ed depending o r > 
r sponge. Thirty {.;■ fc ty "mutes is usually Sufficient. 

L A C M N G 0 E J L C T IVES 

* To d*.v:l&p a pc s i 1 1 sel f- cc r ce; t thrrJ'k successful 
wr i ti rg ►. »; c r i er.ee s 

« T * : r L <■ i de a "t-ans of < e 1 f - c > ; r e s s i on 

• To develop *Ve ability *■' dror :* t ra to linguistic iO r ; • ■ > r ic 
in Cor PC'S i ti pn and ice try wif Pit V c fear of t reseri; *i v 
d> vices 



* To acquire a basic spelling vocabulary 

» To develop basic critical techniques 

* Ability to accept criticism of peers 

* Ability to offer constructive criticism to otters 

* To develop the .habit of writing legibly 

STUDENT UNDERSTANDINGS 

* Ore can derive a qreat deal of personal satisfaction from being 
able to c- * r re s s his thoughts in such a way Vat they can to 

f ra* '"'i tV'd accurately to another. 

* Creativity in writing is ^ot t h o rr-ult of writing cowKlly 
but if thinking originally. Comet wri tin r si' ; • 1 'ah :- ide as 
readily Kansk raMe. 

* kcabjlar» can to kpnvid V rough «rilirj pr 1 i cc . 

* ■ t ..‘ai f- r* s!"‘ , lli';. .sa-.o, gfj'r. , j .r, t ; a t ; c - , »nd 

1 * 3 i b i 1 i t . » c j 1 d t i obscf.- 1 tc r one's wiittv. -rv h.q 

tbar. 

* "y t ccc li| | j i f» sere d» .r<e '-kill. 

■ t -eb «ip; 1 icat ’ an f.n i assume basic K !i'r ; <?r.d *rit'.'g 
r k ills. 

« i " ; l ■ « ' ' g cne's *> i t i-.g abi lit.. .'S in O' , t :: ' 1 . : ■* '■ 

skuld frjri.t and accvt critic iv f '<*" jf-rs. 

* •’ a 1 * > 1 * dec at 1 e i» -In idual , ne ‘fpuld tc able c f f • r 
CC C - t I ( > it : cUr V. tthr,, 



• i p r v usa;-. , grrs-ar, ar.j | ur..^ 3 tk-n acctuj-r.g t .• 

i r i‘. ,i 1 j rc cds 



r ' O' 

ERIC 



no 



- ;ob arc Tin 



esse ‘ill t'T rv.cn Vs and 

ivi,. r's licer.'.f, appliaiv 



(CML'il 

* Cm .-.f ■ t' r g i e an > * f* <■ t ) 



i i • • ar, wm t't-g c f-.al 1 v ! e an 

C \ 

• at wr ■ t" 1 * 1 Us are ir-i 

1 1 



: f -clf-i >3 i. Kir? 
V> r i n-MT 1 



’■ 0 r cdei n 1 i «T ng? 



• Can writing practice help pr:e to improve his uSaqo, qi'arar, 
and punctuation? 

• Can writing pi act ice help to acquire a vocabulary? 

• Can what one has written be n is interpreted? V»hy? 

» Can the currents and criticism of others assist one to 
improve his wr i ti ng? 

• Does writing about a past experience help ore to see that 
experience from a different, more detached point of view? 

Is this beneficial? 

TEACHING METHOl'OLOGY 

Student waiting may effectively be used as en important 
diagnostic device. The language experience story will indicate 
individual attitudes, environmental conditions* and weaknesses in 
usage, gra"' ar, punctuation, and legibility of writing, reading 
problems will also become evident during the group evaluation 
sess i ons. 

It is suggested that t h e students participating in the prog ran 
keep a journal in which they write weekly or bimonthly entries in 
class. The length of these entries should be left to the writer 
with the suggestion that he not to overly concerned with lcroth. 

On a specified "journal day" the students are divided into greups 
cf five. They exchange journals. Each reads four ot h € r entries. 
The entries are written on every ether li r e a r d stukr-ts are aMtj 
to current and correct. Each group should have a dictionary f c t 
refer erce. Each student is asked to rake at least c r e gerjral 
cc rent at Ue enu cf Ue entries. The teacher divides his tre 
a"ong the groups, attempting to create meaningful discussion and 
surges ting corrections. He shojld be careful, particularly during 
the first few weeks, to praise and crco *rage the students fer V eir 
efforts. After all of the entries b’ve been read and rated ty each 
of the five, individual napers become t^e focus of oral discussico. 

The beginning entries should be sketches relating significant 
incidents and experiences in the student's life. (Do rot assign 
autobiographies as such. See the following pages for topic 
suggestions and techniques for racing journal ass i grrents . ) Frc«~ 
these early exercises, the teacher will te able to readily perceive 
t h e language problems of the student, as well as the psychological 
a r d altitudinal difficulties which ray tcco~c evident in his work. 
The topics descrited telcw ray be used, but t*- e teacher (*ith 
Student involvcnent) can and should modify V er to fit his circur- 
stari.es. Thr. jourral technique can te successful without *.*•? use 
Q Z tvpi C 5 - 




Introduce the journal technique durirg the first week of classes. 
Each student should be provided with a notebook in which te keep Ms 
jourraTs. Male it clear that the notebooks are 1 ■ for taking notes. 
Explain that writing practice affects all areas of language study. 

Ask then if they enjoyed writing compositions for their Fng 1 ish 
teachers in the past. After the negative replies, explain that this 
year they will not be writing for their English teacher but for them- 
selves and their classmates; that yuu will not be correct inn their 
papers. Then explain the above procedures to them. Male if Mear 
that they are riot restricted to the there that you for the rajority of 
students) suggest each week; that if they wish to write about some- 
thing else, they may. It should be emphasized to the r1 that thc-y will 
receive criticism during the review sessions and that sore students 
will naturally be better writers than others. Explain that ’Meir 
writing errors will indicate the areas w h ere iirprovercr.it is reeded. 
After answering any questions that students ray have, the first 
suggested topic can be discussed: "Describe v event in you** life 
that has changed you in some way." 

Tiro should te allowed the following day fer tie wnti r o of t f e 
journal. Tre discussion period should occur on t 1 e day following l h e 
writing. 

Discussion hill naturally very depending cn the ccMtnt cf Vz- 
jc^maTs. Questions to assist discussion ard correction i ■ i c r t 
include: 

• ' h 3 1 are sore of the most important tMrgs v it t: us 

in Our lives? W^t -'ales 2 ha p p cm i r,g 1>port2't? 

« *'• j t ate U e diff*unt tMr.gx. ren do wMn l>oy * t . • a sad 
»:»f eritr i.e? 

• how do rpn rrj-.t t 1 - t'e -dr a t*- M t r ose who t 1 " r r»l.u*v >. s 
vr w^o an close fiiends? 

• h-iat >->i<s U c writir.'j cf so ; t- pcdplo cuve-r V- i-:a1 *.■ : ri 
c V mrs? 

Discussion will fr.'-baLly l c IklUd in t l <* fit s I O', MM -•'■k 
c,f t 1 ^ icjrral study. a r d the will te urv buw r ' M r ; f i t 

prciijp to oK-upi attei-pting to stimulate i r ol w e r t . M is suggested 
t v »t t v e tec*-riqjes bo used at least 1 w r ■ > v t - f -- x a f -^al 
judgment is passed on its c f fr ■: t » v: r ess . 



Suggest a t p i c fo V e seco f d wci k si'ilar t: *• e f :llcwir.g: 
write about a ran you b s ,m always Mk‘. 1 f C r di s 1 ; k ► d } . ' 

(Ju< '• t i pns fir discuss ion r i gk t irclMe: 
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« f i did >: t choose this posm? 



• What do you consider to be the good points of people in 
gerip ral ? 

« l iow rruch knowledge dees a person need to pass judgment on 
others? Should we pass judgments? 

• As you read your classmates' description of people, were yoj 
able to picture clearly the person? Why? Why not? 

• Can rewritin your journal help to make what you want to say 
more clear? Why? 



A topic for the third week could te; ''Write about an unusual 
person you 1 now. " 

Questions niight include the following: 

• Why did you choose this person? 

« To we generally like to rake friends with unusual people? If 
SC, why? If not, Why not? 

« Why do sore people act and dress in odd ways? 

• Can you see the world through their eyes? How? 

• W hy i $ good p ‘' r > c t u 3 1 i on i r port ant? 



• Punctuation 

• Contractions 

• In co’- pi ete sentences 

Tor many of these students, teacher approval ray have teen 
unattainable in the past. However, inmost cases thp appuv/al of 
their classmates will be within their grasp, and they will probably 
exhibit a desire to improve their skills for this reason. 

In addition to the above skills, the following areas shcul< 
receive seme en phasis: 

• developing vocabulary 

• Pov.r i ting 

• Organ i :ir.g thoughts in logical ord< r 

• Constructing paragraphs 

• Using wri ting techr.i gues. s^ch as 1 kpcUig" first lines, 
Surprise endings, and realistic dialogs 



For the fourth wee 1 ask l> c- students to r, r i t< an i " a ji r ati v* 
s tt ry. 



* Wn a t r us t t e re" ei -t c red at-c j t t > c "i rs t u r J c f < ach 
paragraph? WH? 

As t^e studmts be com adjusted to jojn al discussion 
Unrrif :;uo, th r teacher ray de > ire to present gcrera’ lessors c f e 
day tc-'ure jc^rral day. Trcse lessens should te «: H 1 r 
* '•< i :> as evidenced in Uerr writing. r, sal 

tec*- ’■ i jues will [rob ably have He best results, par tuul arly re- 
use of He rcajue [rejecter. The st. dents will take n L {<■< *>rn t^ir 
c*n [a;ers are used to rak* a point. ' f e first lessens ? ay t , ..lo' 
the atility to disc r r f r 3 tr t-ctr-ecn sentences and <ert<r.ce 
fra rets. * lessen in firal ; / c 1 j j t > >.* may tc rfttssjr, using 
t r j ' - [ are r oc* f:r cm 1 ' cad [ rejection and a. teal jovial r 'ju s 
on *.-• ? opaoue 1 r,\>ne \~r . The r ' 0 > r 3 ~ should t e highly f >»itle 
a'd should r jn 1 at He students' [ace. H<> rest H r;r 1 
r . t i* ..t 1 .0 is 1 c-.pt le s'-l f- t * ; > tssici . The teacher is m .Hcned 
r * t :■ r>‘. .'reasoratle e*' [basis on r tetanies. 

'*■>. skills v -t reed H te rt i r 'cr- < d will Lctc-i ■ J ’- > t .Hr, 
H 0 U aH e r anal, s H 0 rir.rs ir 1 ‘ e jcj^aU. >p r\ c 1 .n 
cwfrs will [ictably be c f H e '.Hewing ty :rs: 



O 




d u 



Pi sous s ion questions right irc.lu.Vr 

' **-'!' is Kagir-itipn ? Is it ricrtunt to tc r'blr f '• net>- 
c-r I'lrklr.j? H y? *• , rot: 

• it -do r.e - 1 * atc-.t 'rea-s? 

• r«M c h r > 1 1 -t c-1 i e ,e- storms ■ * > : ,-r r 1 assr a t> S r . m e no < 
i f re c. t irg? w^it"aie t f ^ i r U re' ting? 

• 'id , 'j r-ti-.p d r y r . 1 •! j Vif .(.e-rr r i^cpeHtd t v 1 » re Hit 

[<»’- r n in y y W‘- it v. 1 ' r e ^ t 1 cy , ord IS J 'W'd v, 

• . i d y 1 j r ‘ - e an y mi., rn fr, ( ap- 1 > i i r i; T ? W’ -* f> 



jl v 



T 1 c * 1 1 mv* i ng f [it c a r ' I «' s (j g *- ‘ 4 • f * r * i * r * m < - • : h 1 ' 

>, atc-.t a r .. t 1 -f i. ! .* tr* H- iegin with ^ s«-v. ’te t 1 *ill 

t'i i* reader M'.’ tv k..-p<,n iiidirg yC'.n 
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Questions to stimulate discussion rutht include: 

« bo questions iinik' good openings? I* plain why . 

• k'hy should we try to write thugs in unusual ways? 

• Is a reader likely to finish reading sor.eihing that is 
written poorly? l.'hy? 



Propose the following topic for the sixth week : "Write a 

conversation between two people." 

Stimulate discussion with, questions such as*. 

• Would conversation riak 1 a good beginning for a story? Why? 
Why riot? 

• Can slang or poor gra'Tiar be used *Hin written 
conversation? Why? Why not? 

• What arc some of the rules of punctuation, capitalization, 
and indentation that rust be re-neutered when writing 
conversation? 

Th circs ray, by this tire, evolve from students' past lives to 
their present lives or ray be job and here oriented. 



Students should te drawn into the subject-selection pros ess 1/ 
asking each group to select a topic for t>e following u .. After 
each group has d-.- tend red a topic end it has t-cen listed c-n t* o 
board. ta^e a v-itr t-* isolate t-.e sr-'rific t^pic. .’?u» • 3 1 
t-pKS ray also te of a st j it r-t- reaction nature. The t'-uher could 
road brief articles (newspaper or other) and ask Inn stud<r?s to 
react briefly in writing. fer oar.plo* q*i opi nk' r -a t< J article fun 
the black Muslim r.ospapcr, " h rr • ? - ;*o*is rtaJ to Vc class. 

They react in their joui'-als. Differing opinions €• pressed by 
students ray lead to interesting discussions. 

Sc-* e sjg ;cstcd topics t" te used early in ti- 1 - p r c-gra"'-. 

• J apt 1 ied f. r a job 

• T f c infra- tipr sc-inar t*at most rr 

• [Vugs 

• Cops 

• An a f f ■ ; t at sc i e r ce f 1 1. 1 > on 




• Am I prejudiced? 

• T»'e job I would really like 

• 1 was 5 c a r l' d 

• Thr real reason 1 quit school 

• black power 

• Where I live 

• Sights and sounds in my world 

Assignments should be made clearly and discussed completely so 
there are no misunderstandings. Other techniques for raking 
assignrents are discussed in the following section of this curricul n 
and ray he adapted in writing assignrents. (See particularly 5 1 c [1 1 
DRA [Directed Reading Activity] p, 40.) 

The teacher may use the journals in a variety of ways. If typing 
service is available, he nay have the journal articles typed to show 
the student his work in printed fern. ! J e may prefer to consult 
individually with each student after the discussion session to rale 
rcccii.'-erdations and to judge individual progress. Ho may collect the 
journals every 5 weds to evaluate the: 1 ' and then rcet the individual 
student to discuss then. He should i to - ' , \ U.t- aLuuc-rit’s 

work by voice and by notation on the student's writings, ho grain c , r 
letter rarlings shoulo be used, 

Instead of using traditional grar.rr '-*.%■ te V niouos , whfth 
It esc stud-: -'is have already rejected, the teacher should r.' ir c«r. trat* 
o r - t f e e»a.t area of usage difficulty fat is c-rjresseJ in the 
wvitirgs. Again, t’e pnvg ram rust te highly flcnt-le. Tor ir.ctar.co. 
if it t-ecives obvious after t h e i r fiist attempt that rest of lie 
stud* 'Is hy; c- rot nastcie-d writirg draloj, the teacher can pit sent an 
i'tcnsificd lessen c-n the opaque projector using their Own papers as 
r»a-pTes, After this re infcrecrcnt lesson, d'alcg could again be 
ilk-" ;-trd vr> the folUw’r.g journal. However, as rpt-.tic r td pteko js 1>' . 
the trailer should not te tryo concerned with writing rechanics, 

Clarity and self-expression are tore i- c-cr ta^-t . 

for furi>.. r variety, the t:acher ray r » p c r i - » r . t ty jVjcli ' 3 tie 
groups. flood writers or critics right sit to;*. t*€r cr te i nte r st ‘.r sed 
with average and poor writers. If a fjl) perief appears to te 
unsuitable fur writing, t h e jcurral ray to written d,n>q the first 
5 r.r 10 rir ;t. s r f each class te ric-d. 
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ALTERNATIVE WP' TING TECHNIQUES 



Private writing: jiudents often wish to write to the teacher 

lorcerning additional problens which they are unable to verbalize 
orally. They should therefore be encouraged to write to the 
teacher, knowing it will be read in confidence and returned with 
cements but not corrected or marked. A 10 -minute period can te 
set aside once or twice a week for this type of writing. To te 
successful, the teacher must have the confidence of the group. 
After several such s?s$ions, students will tend to open p ard 
become quite fluent in their writings. This fluency should be 
encouraged rather than correctness of form. Such a project also 
enables the teacher to do much counseling which helps the 
student feel he is important erough to have someone read 
writing. In some casts students pour out their animosities, so 
the writing may teccme a cathartic activity. 



speaker (a personnel manager or college placement 
director) could reinforce the lesson by discussing 
rot orly the importance of mastering the fom, but 
also what qualities are sought during interviews. 

(See Inschool Speakers, Appr-r *ix B , p. 305.) 

£ list should be made by each student of al i pertirent 
data for job applications— soci a security nriter, date 
of birtn, weight, height, schools attended and dates, 
references and addresses, etc. This list should te 
carried in his wallet for easy reference during job 
searches. A brief paragraph stating his reasons for 
wanting a job, carefully worded er.d spelled, nay fe 
included on this list for his adaptation to specific 
questionnaires . 



Ferns: The filling cut of forms has tv core an essential 

activity in modern life, reading skills and writing skills are, 
of course, interrelated in fom writing. Carefully r ■' s trusted 
lessons should le presented with consideration be i r ,cn to V r «? 
following: 



• Job e p p 1 i C a t i o n f o r.< s : 

Secure various job application ferns from. local 
industries ard e - p 1 ry c n t agencies. T ransf *ri ncies 
a” d ditto rasters ray le prepared fryn so ; e of these, 
distribute fors to the students tc r filling c/. as 
test they can wife^t giving then a e'-jrce tu ask 
a w i Guos tics abOit t> rn. This will stimulate an 
a-tual joi -5 earuh e»p-:ric r ce. -if ter *» c fc ,T ~s h-*v*- 
tco«i cor pit ted, project a i t pres ertative ri u^.t t_ r cf 
t h w"!. cn V e serttn via an opa-i-e riojector. k 
st^c-'ts t n v.cw t* L'-t ohiccti kOly as if t ►», m 



; 1 ; n: 1 1 ,e pi cycr s . 
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Felated activities i r ay tv utilized at this tire, 
particular!) K'le playing an ajplicart »yMfg Jl ' 
irterview. The interviewer might use the cgrf!e f ed 
fens in his questioning. Taje re CD; ding, film c r 
video t^oi'T ' ,f t r e rol e -p* a # in o sit ".at inn ray 
tc done for further clou topr.cr t . (Sre Speaking e> 0 
Li a tf ni r.g , : n ?9 , 33, 34.) 

• liiier’s license and car registration fern's: 

'■e above ppucr. djif"-. may be adapt- i to t'ese f>. >’ s 
also. It is soqq*. sUd r - 2 1 stuP. nts desiring drier's 
lic-.rses v( assisted ind- v i dually t: a c b i - ■ • aceura-.y. 

» S pi id r ce qua re' ** ► f>. n : 

Co'Tanirs Will ; r . *• i d*- t'-rir- -1 S . A 4 -.s r'a-’t-"'*' 
r - c S S i ons ' ‘ ■ ■ u 1 d to S >j f f i e i • 1 * . 



fc fr>: i' r •- 1 1 . t .r t d an.J sf icons tr - 1 t tMal 

will hive o.i,- ri> >rg r»c :i l;c w><r. nfit:-' in unju t 
r r-r if • C r al t ■ h r, i g^r <, In te to'Sid-nd './"t* r ^‘"■lirj 

Li f- ■ : : :k c 1 , 3', 
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• Musical recordings may be used to stimulate writing. 

• "Writ*, down what this music makes you thir.V of." 

• ’‘Write a story after listening to this." 
fie conn ended selections: 

• Pavel 1 s r . : *. r, 

• Prelude to t S: ,;V Si ;v 

• Selections from pop irusic, folk, rock, soul, 

psychedelic, etc., that students suggest. 

• Taped conversations and sections of television rews reports 
[ray be used in similar fashion. 

• Video tape or movie script writing will be extremely 
exciting for some students in conjunction with the 
development of actual film's. This procedure is highly 
recommended because of student involvement. {See Speaking 
and Listening, p. 33, for further developrent of this 
tech i nque , ) 



Newspapers: School newspapers or re>sshr.ets r . ay be developed 

. <n the c 1 ass rrvyn if students are interested. The newspaper 
assignment is traditional and often ignored by the type of student 
with vhun this program is dealing. However, the teacher can rake 
it relevant simply by seeing that the end product is southing 
different, something theirs. It can be tried in place of or in 
addition to the journals. The papers should be developed around 
one major theme that is of great interest to the students: i.e., 
Negro history, drugs, the black revolution, or sore currc-rt evet. 
Pep Gating on seminars, gjest speakers, field trips, a r -d job 
openings posted by the guidance counselors fright he practical 
inclusions. Each student should have a part and a bylire. Pc f*rt 
printing or mimeographing, a larqe layout right te construct*} on 
a tulUtin board where the students can watch it t^e shape. (See 
reading Section fur further consideration.) 



Letter Writing: k^en the students appear tote i"frovir.j in 

Ucir writfrg skills as evideerd ty (heir journals a^d other 
writings, lessons co r cerrirq letter writing - r, tv considered, 
h’-.'. ’ver* the tract cr sh~/d te careful net to ie repetitive cf 
rC'i’ar school t rocedure*, . for Mr.y students, t> esc ferrsray te 
i r i e 1 o v j r, t . 

• Business letter 

It is subjected t>at a f>v students create their own 
"cwpa r y," pert-a;', a rail order h;use. Th£i. using an 







actual catalog, other students order articles by letter. 
The "com any'" sends a letter confirming the order, but 
the wrO'*g merchandise is received. Corresroriderce 
continues — the company becomes thoroughly ..onfused— until 
the matter is finally settled and the students have 
mastered the simple business letter form and technique 
for writing Tetters. 

• Friendly Tetter 

Creative situations for friendly letter writing may 
include actual letters written to buddies in the armed 
services or to lonely patients in local hospitals. 
(Hospital authorities would provide names and otherwise 
cooperate ) 



Legibility: The teacher scribbles in an illegible fashion on 

the board an add r *.ss and tells the students that this address is 
where they are to pick up their weekly stipend. He briefly 
capitalizes on their annoyance to show the importance of legible 
writing befoie revealing the rule as a teachino device. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

The following are subjective evaluative questions the teacher 
ray ask himself concerning the success nf this unit. 

•• Are the students excited or interest? d in their writings as 
expressions of them's el ves? 

• Do t>e students appear to enjoy journal writing a r d t k e 
discussion sessions? 

• Ihj the students have a whole so r * > attitule bward : art kip3ti f 
in critf'al reviews of their written w:rk and thr k r f 1 1 - r . 
w:.rk t ,f others? 

• Art the students pleased with the results cf their writi? :> . 
i.e., film newspaper, journal, etc.? 

« Jre the students e»pandirg their writing vocabulary? 

• Do ft students rake fever errirs of usage*, qrei >r, 

; u r ct-j.*» ion, and spelling? 

• Are t*-e students at 1 e to co^Mr cc r -ri s i r di p* r d* -tly? 

• nt the stude rts 1 wri tirqs crisis t ! ' tly li^icie? 

.To 



SECTION II - SPEAKING AND LISTENING 



GENERAL TOPIC 

W hy is knowledge of speaking and listening skills important 
in today's society? 

INTRODUCTION 

Speaking and listening activities have often been referred to 
in the writing and reading sections of this curriculum. The 
following pages are concerned with additional experiences in the 
speaking and listening areas and contain other activities that 
■elate more to speaking and listening than to writing and reading, 

No formal speaking in the traditional sense of one student 
•ntertaining the class with a stumbling analysis of his hobby is 
■ecornended. Instead, situations which the student will probably 
r ace are used to build verbal fluency. Many of the situations 
lescribed are based not only on speech patterns, but on dile r ras of 
behavior and ethical judgments. Formal lessons of all types are 
ivoided as in the previous sections. The alert teacher should 
itrive for organic, inferential learning. He should teach skills 
mly when and if the need arises. 

A practice classroom telephone should be installed, since rany 
)f the following suggestions assume its presence. Time allowances 
ihould be flexible. Pole playing would seldom be used more than 
>nce a week; yet a movie production might require ? full weds of 
the schedule because it involves all the to-nuni cation skills and 
the cc-ncerted efforts of the group. 

I t A E H I N G OBJECTIVES 

• To do* cl op effective oral t >r jnicaticn 



• To show the importance of accepted sjeech patterns in modern 
living 

• To demonstrate the advantages a 1 ' *:■ di< advantages of the 

use of dialect 

• To assist students to overt w- • -'fret pro! kr.s if they so 
desire 

• To demonstrate that patten ■ >c;ld be altered to 

fit the situation 

• To expose students to creativ*. 1 i ■. jnd listening 

s i tuations 

• To provide practice for if :t •_ . • 1 'io a n d listening skills 

STUDENT U N D E R S T A fi ‘ « 



• Most com , iunicat'''on is vocal. 



*■ The ability to speak and k,.' 
life, 

• After how we look, other* ju ' 

• Dialect is useful under so,-* 

• Standard English is useful v 
iartic-larly those assoefa’.* 

• Dc-cd co"r<uni c. it k-n can tr 

i..r, f % t anfi njs . 



t ' il * port ant in everyday 



■ * ' j T h y t / hew we sound. 



n cf . t j'-ces , 

1 I'-'i jobs. 

' < f U"* r l frr ► J TO 



• lo de.slc? t^e stvJcr. t's self- concc; t 'Trygh succes'-f/* 

spL^'ing <*; crier :es 



* IT-r to h.,/-an u^de r ;. ta r ; 
si tuitions as et'ers t> 



• To provide the student with guidelines fer l-/3*icr unj*r 
conditions requiring perso r ai jud rerf> 



• ^ost cf what he»r is 
learning Mw to 1 i s t< ■■ . 



r - L *? al lc v ; a*. i \ Ly 






*he studerts the possible effects of speech i* 1 h-ran 
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• Ccrr 'jni ( e ti on i'lt^r ac 1 1 'n el 
if*-. rt-t can be a r’easur. 5 !** 

• Creative oral c- pre ssi on is - 



ii vh i ch 1-55 an 



till i' g Ofrcise. 



CONTENT 

• Xny ;s speaking i ‘portent? 

• X r i a t is dialect. and ►vow is it useful? 

' Can the use of dialect be a hindrance in some situations? 

• Can a ran speak t, o forms of the sane language? 

• How can human understanding Le increased through oral 
cot uni cation? 

• Can attempting to express the point of view of another 
person help us to nnders tend him better? 

• Hew can one improve his speaking skills? 

• k-.at particular 1 i fe-s i tua ti or-s require politer css in 
speech? 

• How should one speak nn the phone? 

• How can c^e i ■'■prove iv$ listening skills? 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

C'T" e rc i al text programs: Many of the cfwiertial text plug rams 

renticned in t^e reading section have a listening skills sequence 
which ir ay be helpful in the program. Xerox Corporation offers a 
unique listening skills program called 'effective Listening" whmch 
ray also te useful. (Write Xerox Corporation, 600 Madison Avc r.uo , 
hew fork. New York 10022,) 



• Suggested procedures for introducing oialect study: 

• Write the following wo-ds on the hoard: Honky," 'f uzz," 

"cop," "pol i cc man "officer of the law," and 
'protector of justice." 

• Ask the following questions for discussion in order to mdkt 

the students reflect about word choice: 

- Could all of these words describe the sa n e person? 

- Xhat tern would you normal ty use to describe tM’s 

pei on? 

- khat i>enn would you use if you were conversing with 

this person? 

- What ter- n would you use if you were a politician 

speaking at a policeman's dir-ne-r? 

- what term would you use at a trial? 

- What term would you use privately to your buddies after 

this person has told you to leave a street corner? 

- Vhat might happen if you used the term, "fuzz" in anger 

while being questioned in the vicinity of a crHe? 

• What kind of language would a doctor use if he were 

speaking with other doctors at a radical nee ting? After 
a few answers, demonstrate by writing cn the chalkboard: 

- carcinoma = cancer 

- coronary occlusion - heart attack 

- cardiovascular accident = stroke 

- embolis* * blood c?ot 

• U^at kind of language would he use u^icr roral cii Con- 

stances with a patient? A casual auguair ta r -(. 

• If he were to use redical ter-s in the at.ve si tea tic ns „ 

what would be the reaction? 

• what reaction would I get if I were- to speak h e way I am 

row in. the local pool hall? 

• bo you see that all Ferrs nf our language are useful u-dtr 

different ci rcu- s tarces". 



Dialect: The dialect associated with black ghettos is ol 

great interest to linguists. The social and iconor-ic isolation cf 
the black coTj’ity K Artrke has u'-dC;<bUdly tcnlr it -Ud 
to the dialect's develop ent ana susterance. !►<? dialed i: rich, 
imaginative, earthy, and highly functional; it is also u r -acc* i table 
‘-o r a !-> white -V-rlcars. T -,. : dialect can t>? a social stiqra, a reep 
a*iv [ : ct p .si deration Hr e- I'cy t r - 1 , a t f t , cr t-,yi r j a hje. 

Cd-vc* Heal ly orie-ted fnglis h teachers are assault*! ty H * 1 
dialect, >ts double regat 1 e • cf agree"*' t, 3rd - i s* rc r -un - 
c i 3 * : 0 r . s . v a-* cc r -s:dtr its u r . f rs to to f not i oral ly ill it* rate. 

i'c teacher in mis p r 0 ■ j a faces two inherit prcbU'S in 
dealing wit- sH.dtrts w» o u e a dialect. First, n r, . r -t so-* hr* 
c c r v i - c e? his stuieds Hit Hey shc«ld and can r>cdif. t'*u speech 
w’tH-t injuring Heir se 1 f - to- c.*- ;-t . ?*cr--J. *■ *: t 

n«ars t . i.hich Hey can chiT*? H esc rations. T ► e f 1 r - 1 
s th e r-os t c ■ * f 1 c ul t t c x 0 \ ■, e , 



• At this po r; t the teacher should attc'pt to lead the sH 
into reflecting cn their own dialect. T,; fuller >■■; qu* 
ray to used to s tin ul a te discussion. 

• why is it Hit He Mv* “.or,- / i t w 35 .e-lopcc t t : 

\r- * •< 1 i ? 

■ Do Kf'-jTf rs tcr-d to d'.,c1op a dial., .t *„ •- d'#'-. rf 
adult speech? 

• "oes dial* * d-'.rlof- w K fn a croup is i sols '. it ' 

''air- f .-'am f .c-cicty - ' 

, .* tt so- e - >s i c f . ' ■ s also cf-: 1 : ;■ *: t • - t ■ ■ sa • /. t , 

f r op-rc . • . hJ f^d? 

• .v k 3 T are sc - *; •; f He v ■. rds H it ' 3 tc* r trrrcwed ' 

a Md-'k dial-.ct ! v H* x 1 ru -a :*? v 
Vcn-age sla-'T" 5 Hswers ^ill ’.o < ace-. r.ji r-; t; c-i 
t r t r d s , tjt He fpllcwi-l ray te i - ludod: 

. - h: r -s ? surer! . good-1; , fc st 

J - rc-, S - («arp as at 

' " pol ice -fn 




ts 



- dig - understand 

- threads = clothes 

- rap = converse 

- "Let it all hang out" = Don't hold back; be yourself 

and speak your mi nd. 

- "Tell it like it is" = Dont' be hypocritical in 

speech 

- soul *■ sensitivity to human problems, particularly 

the black problem 

• Ask the students the following questions: 

• Do you see that the contributi ons are nary? 

* Do you think most black Americans are proud of their 

creation of dialect because it is something that they 
created? Are you proud of it? 

• Are there tires when its use might be a disadvantage? 

Why? 

• Can all people understand the dialect? 

* What is your feeling about a group of people who speak 

differently? People from Brooklyn? The South? 

Boston? A foreign country? 

* Do you feel that they are somehow different? Is it the 

noveltytor is it just plain difficult to converse 
with them? 

• If you always speak using a dialect, is it possible that 

you might have some difficulty in sore situations? 

For example: in school, at an empl oyment agency, 

getting a bank loan, during telephone conversations? 

• Suggested methods for altering dialect: Once the students 

core to understand that there is a necessity to be flexible 
in language use, they will exhibit a desire to change. The 
change will only core as a result of practice and actual 
usage; it will not core from isolated lessons of pronun- 
ciation and syllabication. Any of the following techniques 
may prove successful. 

* Student tutors and snail groups 

If some of the students speak without dialect, they 
can be paired off with those w+o do for spewing 
practice. Hjr.d tWn a list of con-on expressions ar-d 
direct Ur* 1 to repeat Ve expression to each ot v fr, 
tc-irg care^l to speak as clearly and distirotly as 
possible. The sa-e insult can tc acM*,eJ U lar;rr 
g r c j f \ . L>e st -dent *A;, spri.s well A dialect 

could tea leader in a group cf f.ur c-r fi»c. ,; 2 .c 
each student mirfc t k e leader's voice. 

■ Tape recorder 

Tape recorders ray te used in the atove Speak irg 
sessions for students to evaluate their success !y 
v 1 i s teni rg to their cwn voices. Adapt the abo,e 

roccdjres farther ty taping the epressiens tefere 
lass begins. Have the students speak ty? e> p ress , 
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pause, then repeat it on the tape, Six students can sit 
together (perhaps in a separate room), repeating the 
expression in a choral manner during the pause on the 
tape. Multiple earphone units can allow si* students to 
practice while the others are engaged in various other 
activities. They simply "mouth" the words during the 
pause interval. 

If the school has a language laboratory, it should fce 
put to use in these sessions, providing individual 
practice for many students. 

• Telephone 

Telephone conversations can be very easily taped by using 
an inexpensive telephone microphone. Students can record 
conversations cm the classroom telephone. Phone calls to 
family members or friends can te played back so that the 
student can hear his own voice under normal conditions. 
This can be very effective for providing self- awareness 
of speech habi ts . 



POLE PLAYING 

In addition to the role-playing situations suggested for 1 i ter- 
ature study in the reading section, other relevant situations ray te 
acted by the students to improve their language patterns. The 
situations are usually of two types. Sore involve mere tact and 
courtesy; others, a moral dilemma. In each case the student rust 
enact for a brief time the person he is portraying. The technique 
permits the student to achieve empathy with another person and also 
helps him to explore his feelings atout situations in life which most 
fundamentally shape his attitudes and values. 

The situations Suggested below ray require adaptation. They can 
te modified by having different students play the sane rolc-s as they 
see them. Roles can also be reversed to show different points of 
view, Selection for roles should he voluntary, particularly in the 
beginning. The teacher may request a student to play a particular 
role, tut the student should he aware of in's cption to refuse. If 
Ue procedure does rot produce e>cit' ''cr.t and pa r t i c « p ati after a 
frw trials, the t:achcr nay merely present Ue situation orally Ud 
a k t 1 <? grejp. 'Vat would v .■ * Ho i ri this si t.. 2 1 ■ c r ’ w'y 7 " Ho^.er. 
if introduced tar,-f.,Uy r : f o-.r/H, rote r 1 a y f r g can te a 
highl* pleasurable learrirg a.ti.it T . 

7» e f.ylk-^irg t-.pics are divided jm : , r t -' jbd q'-p^ts: 

• Jobs 

• An applicant being i r t e r vi c«cd by a prospective fpl.'/fr. 
This situation should te c r c \r r * 0 ; j ir conju-C firn with 
I) the unit on j -I' application for-.s rent ic mod ir. t h e 

writi'-q section. In this situation the teacher should 



prepare students ahead of tine to play their 
characters by means of oral or written instructions 
or both. 

The following role-playing situations nay be used: 



(Prepared) ‘W; - ■ - reacts with 

apology. He explains the above 
situation regarding his late 
c river. He prorises to get to 
wor< sore other way . 



(Prepared ty teacher) £-7 - looking for a good 

worker; is interested in the 
overall Qualifications of the 
applicant, particularly 
regarding attitudes; '-s unaware 
of any directions giver to 
the applicant o'ayers. 



} ; r. ; l ;» : * vdl urtter 

frcri the class; plays role as 
he sees it, 



Lncouragp fe class to discuss the merits of the three types cf 



rear t’’on . 

• Reacting to harass: - * 1 n 1 
(Prepared) 



of a prejudiced fellow worSer 

J r - works or a -:a ih i re 
wth d young worker he 4 ct$ not 
1 - he. He 1 r i t-5 " bin witn coc- 
rerts about his race (or color;, 
He- increasingly shows his dis- 
taste anj tr - es to 'get to' the 
young r an today by usi r g severe 
racial epithets. 



(Prepared) r * tales on a 

bad attitude; doesn't appear 
to c a re ; si oppy pos to re , 
impolite, poor ranters. 

[Prepared) / g : - nice guy, 

does what he can, good c<slu r e, 
k'-ews wnat he wants. 



All of the st -dents except the first apol leant knew fe 
character types they are to play. Discussion follows the episodes, 
"ave student w+d played employer tell which applicant he would- pick 
for the j:b. Have the class discuss which applicant fey think 
would get fe job. 

• ^spending to an e-ploycr s critic.s r " 



(f r epartd) 



O 




v - a job foreran who 
-ust er force plant regulations 
cu ficrts an employee who has 
beer. la r e five tires in 3 
weds and w 3 r 1 s hi": that M 
He t?rd-r.?ss docs rot s V ; . 
f-rricr auticnwill tr ta^en, 

■n i'CJ* 1»'.<. who r-i, - f 7 * Spt'd 
w 3 1* 0 - t ; r» par;*, • _:r,. 

anq. r . i-e ►■as [a.' i at- 1 r - 
ca- r e t > e ran ht -: r iv‘S wit 1 
is 1 ?*C. Ho is i r s U * ,f 1 t V 

the ** o'* - episode ar-d sf -jf'- 
Vat fin.-- an i- 3 r- r ‘- i-j- 
dierd asa ; r . r hi-. 



(Prepared? vy ■■■ - deep resentr-t’' t 

has teen building. This episode 
brines it to * head, he reacts. 

Students will invariably offer different solutions to this 
problem.. Let several students play the yc-ngwcrler to s^c* thei r 
response in this situation, each student should be psr-.iUcd to 
react in any way he sees fit. If he fee's a violent reaction w.ij’.j 
te test, suggest he reflect c-n the cc r segu'.nces. I f a stv.b't 
suggests going to a higher authority, a foreman' s rolt can te 
created. Kpw would he solve the situation? 



Eaco of the characters ir, fe rc-naf ir-c situ a fens ran tc 
played ty several students, sore prepared to react ; r a specific + u 
anj sor-e unprepared. 

■ Telling t-e bo;S no is wrong 

(Prepared! - sold on a r-:* ref-d *._.«• 

savin 3 ti"e on the prc-Juit'cn 
:ire. 5c — e of fo ol !er w,r..is 
»-av€ i tic’ (ted to V 1 1 h 4 - V 
f e r i is i-t r = : Vi c*l . l! e 

rea.t' i»H‘ sp~e 
l : r t ’ r - u e < H <; n-V.-d. 

'It's 2 t e boss , 



r 1 



t rjn.d; 



3< 



- disi“n. ■ w V- ■ r '^ 

shpi, ; r •; p. < . r! , ■ V ■ i t-. ■ 

V V ie ar,j 3 * r * v-. j 

-. 3 '. a* »* ;:•- J. T-r *->-•* V • t 

**e cl i ~ -4 « 3’ *'• ; r - 

Hew d:es h f ar;j"i'* 

f-: t* e tess: 
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• Responding to 
(Prepared) 



(Prepared) 



• Promotion not 



■^r: r l'S t. 



o 




an en-pl oyer's criticism 

c~z .Vit* r is in the side- 
wall business and leaves a 
relatively new worker to 
apply aluminum siding on a 
wall. The employer returns 
at the end of the day to 
find the wall done, but there 
is no roon for the corner 
fittings because the panels 
were cut about a half inch 
too short. He is sharply 
critical of the worker, tells 
him to take down what he has 
done, and start again. 

, -7 is very proud 

of the wa'll he has completed 
ar-d feels he can now he 
trusted to work alo^e. l-e is 
shocked at the boss’s anger 
since he feels that only a 
few of the panels are too 
short, and, therefore, objects 
to ta+ing down the entire 
wall. 

received *hen expected 

. ■ ■ is concerned 

about 'the* selection of a rar 
to be promoted because two 
men have similar qualifica- 
tions. he finally selects a 
ran by fl ippir.g a coir. 

;■ who lost the flip 
feels he is the better ran o f 
the two and is really shocked 
at t/e decision. He suspects 
*; O'" trtMng oUer t^ar. fair 
play, peri a ps [ersc r, al 

animosity cr prejudice. 

a r a-- 1 t cu ■ t ■■ t r 

' > ■' -■ rl. r lehr*'. j'.,--t sold 
t'C la^t ; rwer drill i r i ■: • 

during a poer t'ol sa‘c. 

■ * *. t l hae ju'-t d r i , • 

.^0 riles t > r^'cMse * 

;>> r drill a r i re acts v;r, 
arcHU to the clerk's i r f:r- 
r a t i 0^ . J-'e charges t^e cHr; 
v 1 t k e store with false 



advertising and use of tne S3 1 . 0 
as a ’’cone-on." He is very 
insulting . 

In each of the above role-playing situations encourage the class 
to discuss the way they think a person should act under the circur- 
s tenets . 



• Here- family 

• Responding to the disci pi ire of parent 

/ i .- .■ f *:v, is concerned over the constant late 

hours of his 17 year old son. The parent thinks that his 
wishes should be obeyed while the son lives u’der his 
roof so he approaches the son once again on this subject. 

■. «; thinks he is old enough to stay out as late as he 
wants and is often angered at his parents for their 
objections. H? feels that the situation is beyond the 
point of discussion, 

*. wants to get along at home b > t believes that his 
father is wrong. 

• Embarrassed by father (or nother) 

A : ^ has just ret a "classy 1 girl in a park and is pre- 
paring to date her when he sees his father une* red an tly 
cor'irg toward him, His father is dressed poorly and the 
boy is embarrassed by his appearance. 

>• sees his son in the parr with a girl and goes 
over to speak with him; however, he does not wart tc 
intrude. 

This situation offers rany possibilities. It could t-' acted out 
first by having the roy hustle the rj i r 1 awkwardly away fro his 
father. The boy right then react with anger tu the girl becausf of 
his guilt feelings. The girl would fail to understand td- bey’s 
sudden poo* behavior. The father naturally would be hurt if ■ e were 
aware of the snub. This entire situation and rr.qst of the others ray 
to simply presented to the class for discussion. To not rate state- 
rents regarding "gcod" behavior, but l,ad the students tc dote* i r e 
t* e appropriate actions ty then se 1 **rS . 

• Peno ns Irate tk e pressure release chjin 

/ J is severely and uni-j'.tly n. p r ima-ded at schcd cy 
a trader. t-cy «anfs to r^-ch Hit ir n;,j,n b,t 
restrained ty fear of re pc rcussic-rs . He ?d"1s Vv 
u r d of * k >' da-, 'ft'. 1 i\] and is ver, angry w*-en k e 
arrives h;ice, 

? .. V - *i . > is •'.:*] a good day a-d is f:\ 1 i r 3 
clot k es w k ri Her son rd-.r-i. She h’ppil,, gr»*<>ts h 
*• ; rr-.prrds *it k - "[> up,' cr Lc^.r-rre a 1 c r c . She 
teeners very a r :'*, a r d t- .t h exchange z r i r os -1 1 i > ud*l 
he st r s o..t . 

■i ’ h a j a good day at w " r * and CV> < * h o r 0 

hu T gr». nit *ifr is willing 'r f r - tif'hrn SO k C '.‘f t *. ' < 

* cr with jfv f-r supff-r?" T^er fi-er irjuts angr’l,, 

J1 



"That's all you ever think about." Ihey argue until 
she runs off crying. The father kicks the dog (a 
wastebasket) . 

* Others 

* Demonstration of a boy asking for a date 

The girl is a recent acquaintance. If no girls are 
available, a phone conversation can be simulated. 

F i ' L - 1 i;.. is a volunteer from class with no preparation. 

is "cool," thinks she will leap at the 
chance; is suggestive and insulting. 

. : ;:u is nervous, afraid, withdrawn, and rather 
irept. 

I ,v is polite, confident, conversational, and 
f riendly . 

- no preparation - simply responds as she wojfd 
in life to the various proposals. 

* Demonstration of meeting the parents of a date 

This situation could be used as a followup to the 
above. If no girls are available, the conversation 
could include the father and boyfriend only. 

y is interested in the characters of the toys who 
date his daughter, is very observant of the boy's 
behavior. 

ir.j.' are similar to those in the previous situation 
above . 

* Eeir.g ticketed by a policeman 

Policeman clocks motorist traveling ST riles ner 
hour in a 4} rile zore, stops h ir , and usim 
standard procedures will ticket him or perhaps warn 
him, 

Fit*: is a volunteer from the class with no 

preparation. 

Ft r:r r is angry, complains that the limit 

sign was covered by foliage or snow, that all police 
are no good, that the "bigwigs" never get tickets, 
even threatens physical violence. 

;P:‘) ; is polite, accommodating , sorrowful, 

wasn't aware cf the speed limit, apologetic. 

* Giving an 1 following directions 

Tnis situation requires a ga-c-like exercise, ; tu:N: r t f - 
in s~all groups decide on a place in t >-r c’.rrou- di nq 
a r e ^ to Strd Ct f er st dc r ts. C-e student fr>« r .t- 
side ft group is s e T c Ui to follow t^e directions 
to see w*ere e-r.ds up. he reports back to t h e 
class. This can te modified to the following; 
y * ivV; from cut of town, lest, lookirg for a fuMic 
building, street 

f*-u. r’y: r. gives directions. Are they clear? Gan 
^ t^ey be followed? 

ERIC 



« Slave block 

An effective lesson on prejudice or Negro history should 
include this sociodr am. 3 : 

/■i.v r - Sells the slaves to highest bidder, mentions 
background, muscle s tructure ,and quality of the teetn. 

Me dees not sell whole families, but divides them up; 

attempts to separate tribes and language groups, a common 

practice to avoid concerted rebellion. 

r>: ;.Vk- p. poke at the slaves, examine them, 

laugh. 

i .- react as they would under those conditions. 

The situations are endless. Have the students originate 
sore. 

Personal crisis (being "on the spot"): Pole playinq can be 

modified by putting one student 'on the spot," presenting 
hin with a situation (read the italicized paragraph), ard ask- 
ing him to solve it. This is done with a few students (in t*e 
same Situation) until variations provide group discussion and 
reflection. Tath student is seated on a stool in the front cf 
the room. (See On-The-Spot Technique, Appendix C. p. 311.) 

Most young people will react honestly. After th« student 
explains Ms reaction, "on-the-spot" discussion is begin. The 
teacher should be careful : to tell students what they should 
do in these situations. Normally their reflection on tfe 
ircidemt will tend to stabilize their behavior. Situations 
ray ir.clude the following: 



* *1 tress irg a Crime 




• Urugs and the pusher 



* Track star 





* Mad 1 in a block (for *hite student) 




Sok-f 1 ay if g a r d "cr. ■ the -spot" situations are i re » ► aus title . 
Stud* r ts r ij be ask'd to think the- - or k s^all qrojps. Good 
situations - a.,- te " tried' on the Ot-er groups. 



Movie length should Le short for the first attempt; 10 iri rotes 
is adequate. After an introduction to the process (which will 
usually generate excitement), divide the class into groups of five. 
Each group is assigned the tasks of selecting a topic for the fibs 
and writing a brief outline of a script. This nay require two 
sessions. After the groups have completed their tas^s, a group 
leader from each reads the script outline to the class. The class, 
ty vote or consensus, selects the outline that it likes the best. 
Ideally, the script will include many students in the actual funky. 
Call for volunteers for student director whose job will be the over- 
all coordination of the film. If there is more than one volunteer, 
the class can info nr ally vote for director. If no one volunteers, 
the teacher may judiciously ask c student. The teacher then selects 
writers (ro more than eight). These students should be relatively 
good writers and thinkers. In o r e or two groups they write the 
script. They study the camera and the rarual for a few days, 
practicing with the zoom lens and light indicators. Later they will 
advise writers as to what can be fiked and what cannot. Actors 
volunteer or are selected. (Most will consider this an honor.) They 
also meet to discuss keir roles. Other students are put in charge 
of prop-,, projection, develop;’ or. t , a r range" ents , and any special 
areas that Ue effort requires. 

The rosultkg script is presented to t (, e class by the director. 
Tne class modifies it in a group session. The actors practice the 
scenes to tk play and a shooting schedule is tier-arc. d. The shooting 
ray be done all at once or at interval s, depend kg cn the situation, 
After the film has teen processed, it is shown to the class. 

Student editors cut and refine it following the editing kit 
instructions. The finished film is shown to -.hr" e v"-r h -,s an interest. 
If the enthusiasm of the group per its. further and more sophisticat- 
ed film experiments ray be attn«-pted. using so^.d. plotter apk s , or 
cartoon drawings. Editing night be assisted by local school s>sU''- 
audiovisual specialists. A "fik festival.' including fil'S rode by 
rival cl asses. right Le hfld.ccx plete with awards. 



V.’!L: 



\* facilities are avail?!--:, t'e rating c f f‘ks «sill te 
as us ■: k • as it is i*mg ( he e ' ; ; e r d ' » c vkc sloped 



i. 3k). > e s ‘ k r t '* 11 t<? able to s* J h -r 3 r*--'- 

snt u role* pl a.k r n 5it.Jt’c r s described a os-. ► as well as 

in "-riitjj 1 :' --i, M-dr-tS Should tf fn r *■ StVit d0CU r ' r - 

tjn-itS ,f-n t>3’plc: This is ~ y Vvicht or hoc ;n City-, CO''"* r- 

ciflls.-ni.jira-, T 1 a., i , adapted short StC-rif',. cr rc*.sca>k. A 

per table ta;e rt.crd-.r r ay te used f c r scyd. if it is rtrwirti. 
k.w>. r. s c u r - d is r:t a 'cassity; SFCrkirg and lis } rr,ir,g jractue 
will ers^e anyway, A super 8 camera wit h a zr.y. 1 r -- s and a pre- 
jc: ^ epical a"d s 1 / f i c 1 1 n t e-gjip^ent fer class r-p.-ifs. 




iu 



v] it v tap in-' 

Tr.p abOk* procekres an 1 cask* k >ici-:c k *: 

cguip-f'.t is available. A * j po dr.i. ca-vra. 3rd "i' i t-ir 5 r ' are 
t r ecJn d . Sc j t -d r r r n r d i r. c and ! y r abi 1 i ty t r < ; 1 v a pc c r 5 r ► r p 
e V>*' t-i-veus. ’h,, ca-er^ar, v 1 11 r.-'.uine ? li«tk m;rc p’a f’f k 
rr-’-r t * .? * * ^ 1 1 . * *' 1- ing v. 1 1 li 'M a-m'- T^f •„ 5 ;■? ran 

[nil a j e d b-i . » i'i e d-: k*- 1 y aM is r 3 f t '■ cJ srly •: f k .t 1 ■ ‘ ’ ‘ 1 e 
role-playing leSSC^S. 



TKf l, *AL 

local f •' lc pho r e tor;a r .y will usuJll ,»^.e k sfr-.j a 
rfi rest ■ t>ti *e f.- ustr,. f»l "ki-'-f. etc / Ve prefer use .* ' k ■' 



telephone. Old telephones niay a Ho be borrowed from the telephone 
company for practicing business and personal calls. Role playing 
is further nodi fied to simulate ccron telephone conversations. 

The conversation can be taped for further effectiveness. A right 
way and a wrong way may be demonstrated as with sore of the role- 
playing situations. Some possible situations might be: 

• Cal 1 i ng a doctor 

• Responding to a want ad 

• Reporting an accident (or tire) 

• Complaining to a government official about ai • pollution 

• Calling an order to u catalog 'ales department 

• Looking for a job; calling agencies 

• ("ns.'.er i ng the telephone at work 

After taping the conversations, the student caller should be 
the first to criticise his speech. Group criticism nay follow. 



TAPE RE COW 



I r addition to tne dialog discussion of the tape recorder* 
oHer uses ray te made of the tape recorder. Two students ray 
record street sounds or other ccrron city sounds on a portable 
tape recorder. They return to class and rlay the tape. Students 
attempt *’•' na~e the noises. Interviews of the "nan on the 
street r.; rarding political or health problems can also he re* 
corded, luring the playbacks, students should note that sorr* 
Speakers are mere effective than otters. Have therr discuss the 
reasons fur M’is. Listening tests tan te cu« posed i>v taping 
ft'efU on Tf talk shows, students art j directed to listen and 
then answer cues tics about what was said. Tccts can be con- 
structed under various c -J s t i c- r s t i- • t .M 1 Hu-mr-g * * 1 1 s . 
Th' 1 f '.’11 owing guts tiers Can fu j e’-kr-d K-lKwM : a tabl'd <3>'r C‘ M - 
stration r„.f Me various die Ma : Mors which h ir.gr r cood lisi.;nirg: 

* ■’■■e ;,cj disK-iMcd Me speaker's rain idea because o f 

his use J l ~ t 1 :■ r * 1 1 y t ' ' g c * « , r : s ? { i . r . , '>.-arir 
vul ; z r i s~ s , t; 1 '/£ ts , 



• * ' e j\'j d i s i r , r t ,j ; f slat*, t . < is wh i ch a i c cr * » ry r 
y C.r cwn opinion? 



ERLC 



. :i si ratted tv c ■ tr -tous seunds such as 1 » * *. t 



• Are you distracted by accents or dialects? 

• Can you eliminate the unnecessary or distracting r a burial from 
a speaker’s corrects? 



POETRY 

A creative poetry unit should be developed so that the student, 
no ratter how deficient in lan' /e, can tale part in the creative 
process. Results may be surp ng. 

A$V the students to bring in their favorite records Over a week 
long period, khile the records are being pi. eyed, the lyrics of the 
songs are written on the board. Tney are examined primarily for 
message and incidentally for use of language. A ci> T ic presentation 
of sore common figures of speech ray be used on the overhead 
projector. Have students examine and evaluate modern protest songs, 
folk songs, and spirituals as pcetry. 



when students recognize that poetry is often used to carry the 
message of this generation, they will he ready to abler pt their w , 
The assignment rray be r-ade as a journal or as a separate activity. 
Stress that rhyme, rhyth”, and other standard forms are unrecess j r , 
The students should be given at least two opportunities to write 
poetry, perhaps on successive clays, ce careful to give praise for 
evtn the poorest peer. 



•'fter the individual writing phase, the unit should logically 
end with an oral r r csc-nta ti c n of either one of the poors the stud* ft 
has read or heard, er M‘p self-made poem. This tfra-at i /at on , of 
course, rust be put on ir an uncon verities! a t- csr^ere — s tre t e r.r 
flannirg 'black" lights, wild background rusic. stool. lad Mr, 
dress, psychedelic posters, and student art. •"•r t r s ti call v talented 
s tudt n ts should te called upon to rrepate the at-ost N re. 
ei'Masis should Le on total freedom d-.rirg Me pie son tatT'n it'elK 
'■re o' turn up rtccrd ;•! avers r :>■ be placed 1 c- rl 1 y . ?o rrf. ..<*11 or 
'• t .dr - *.s cr interfere r.;,n. fan is r *> c r-$s < t v . Id'aK,-. m>-, will 
:u Mcir r,'agir ns *’ <:n i>.:, m .. ] 1 • * * it. * >; ** t r e n:"t " /'-m . 
». M. . A powerful spot Mg' l "ay ; o ,.{•! f . , . .-, r s. 

Mr 1M.V{ nt f if, It is MHr *yr ’ r. ad. T wo or t ► * r o 

out'V ,r ■ : t- de s m i; m * o a: t f d * ■ 1 e ?d ‘ ‘ khm a M. !* r t *> 



ready t beji’. M r ~.jsi; is i d'wn. 'io ira t'*r r j r;’laujr 



, ji'/e is again i'-ci, >sed u' t’l t*i- - * . i. - 1 is ready, y , > i (. a 1 

r o r -tv n a lr/- ; 0 variable, 'rc s t j- j * r t ' m s Mr ' ' . '.it on Me 

‘Ken, ’adder, *K'l, or de-K ,; e "'mg’ t .r *'? wall tf a oi' r ‘ r 
as * e see .3* b . Orig K jl ■» t , is p r d ' 'r i . i h-ral 'pt •• ;,, i s" j 1 ' ; 
is c r c 0 jra.-jr d. Sr-e Mu' J f r fs ry, bri r "g in reccrts 'K* Me* «Mh 
Y 1 a . »'d d ,r i ng Mfin ; er * ' ■- free . ffcr b a * . r O jnd - US 1 c r *■ * j 1 d be 
wiecl. -iS.-’J. using all varieties .rd { Er;ir; *ne~ i" ‘(f Lf’CH 

SK/ld be r .pt ri-f tall v di-r^K ► a^ p'd . a r d K ashed Mn.fr.t 



■li 



Naturally, all of this will '*equi re some practice. Ye: it should 
never be done tr.e sane way. ne of the sessions nay also he 
video taped, or filmed and t ^ ; -- d for full effectiveness. 

The time involved in this unit will vary depending on 
student interest, ft week or more could easily be spent on the 
drama t i 1 1 on alone. 



IN -OUT GROUPS 

Another innovative technique for discussion of a two-sided 
question is the i.: cut group. Two groups are formed (black— 
white, for— eqa Inst , parents — children). They form concentric 
ciicles, one group sitting in a circle surrounded by the other 
group. The teacher directs a question or two to the inner group 
(How do you define black power?). As the inner group responds , 
the outer group must remain quiet. When discussion bogs down, 
the same question is put to the outer group and the inner group 
must be silent. Then members of the inner group may question 
members of the outer group, and discussion may tend to become 
heated. The leader does little but attempt to keep the arguments 
controlled. Ihe parent-child in-out group is often very effective 
as a r-ethod of bridging, or at least defining, the generation gap. 



EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

• Can the student express his irroughts and views clearly and 
with confidence? 



Is the student willingly and enthusiastically par ticif atinq 
in classroom activities, such as role playing or f i l 1 " r a* i r -o? 




* 1 j 



• Does the student reflect on his own behavior and the behavior 
of others? 

• Is he viewing life situations fron the point of view of the 
other oeople involved, a. well as his cwn? 

• Does he exhibit a positive behavior change? 

• Is he becoming more fluent? 

• Are speaking and listening skills improving? 

TEACHING MATERIALS 

The following books are highly rcconr.c rded for the language arts 
teacher in this program. 

Brown. Claude. ■>. ’ .* . ; r : ,* .■ New v ork. 

Macnillan. 1965. 



Fader, Daniel. /.•' Cambridge, Mass. E'er Hey. 

'JC6. 

i'arrington, Michael. . ■ r*.. r /,"< y; ■ New '‘or 1 . Macnillan, 
1962: 



f J 0 It, ’c-Hn. ‘\y O' i” f 2 ig r - , 111. 

National Council of Teachers of Eiglish. 19E6. 

I o£ol , Jonathan, ;. r-. :* r; . :r i . Nrw '*prk. 
F'c.use. 1967. 




SECTION III - READING 



INIROUUCTION 

The e- r as i s in literature study for these students should be 
social rather than li tarary. It should be organized arour-d current 
events and the problems of today’s world. The focus is not on the 
quality of reading material but on the quantity read by the student. 
Analysis should >. : be of a formal nature. Using traditional 
lessons on plot structure, characterization, roods, etc., should be 
avoided. Storytelling devices should be taught incidentally, 
organical ly . 

Any language shills acquired should also te the result of 
organic learning. Incidental teaching of how to eliminate weakness- 
es is much rore effective than forr.al lessons designed to eliminate 
the-n. Mechanical studies (work books , word lists, isolated gra-Tar 
structures) should be avoided insofar as possible. Many students 
need to experience the pleasurable aspects of reading before they 
can seriously pursue self-i ' 1 prove:' «. nt in that area, 

T l At H I !J G OBJECT IVES 

• To help t k e student experience tr.e pleasurable aspects of 
reading 

• To help Vo student realize that reading about ot^er p-enple 
helps cne to gain a fGre realistic perspective of himself 

• To facilitate dis:ussicn of raterial that the students have 
rejd as a roans of discovering the ra*ir-un amount of irsight 
>>to tier selves and others 

• 'r. e*ro'.t t 1 f si I r c r a wide TrV ':e f -«-it tr 1 r ■<*<■. 1 >1 . 

In '■ * 1 rv 'd M’ ft r.» asi S >’ *'• " t ■ r r '• 1 V nri-jp r«’Crifne in 

“■ f ' ’ r ■> r Cu 

• *o e.;ui;' ft 1 ctudf't- with t 1 c basic icadirg kills recess a o 
** r £‘c i jd jy li'c 

• To assist the stuJ.nt to overcome individual reading pro 1 , lens 



S 1 U Ll E I 1 T U N !* E R S I AMD I N G S 

• Readi._, can be pleasurable and interesting. 

• Reading about various hcran motives and behavior can help cne 
understand hinself and others. 

• t wide variety of printed material exists to satisfy tro 
interests a r d r.eeds cf almost everyone. 

• The ability to read for Inf on a t i or. is ab’ost a require: ent for 
coping with our complex society. 

• Modern p.robK'ns are trenendously ccr.pl e«, ard a knowledge of 
various points of view is essential to their solutions. 

• Minority group experiences have strongly inn .Arced "<• vr i can 
li Uraturo. 

• Reading npced should vary according t ■' c t y ; * cf 'atviial 
U'ir.g read. 

• Uido reading c 1 p s to build vocabulary which can * 1 . 1 : • o r 0 to 
conr uni cate tetter. 

CONTENT 

• Can reading te cof si dvred in any way otter than as a school- 
related activity? 

• Sees literature irccrj tie ' rj'i tv p « r i f-rev and can Vis 
rturJ help or.e to undM-t-vd hi' 1 self a r d ci'-.rs? 

• i" a i.ddi r q actjallv bo cvitvr.g? 

• 1 > readv i i-ptr t •*' t in a ve r * p r,n_tical scrv , such a. 
df'vr;, a J*-; r ti sir ; , s- i wv'rq? 

• hew can. one recognize propaganda a^d F-ot’. n-ill> tvged 
w r i t i r ; ? 
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• What background is necessary for one to carry on ■. 1 informed 
conversation about sports? politics? foreign countries? 
birth control? hippies? religion? abortion? the youth 

ir overrent? irusic? the space program? 

• Why is it that readers of such documents as the United 
States Constitution, the Bible, and Janes Baldwin's essays 
fail to agree on the author's meaning? 

• In what practical ways can one improve his reading ability? 

[EACH 1 II G METHODOLOGY 

It is imperative that each student have a complete physical 
c^a'-i-aticn emphasizing sight, hearing, and speech. If it is 
discovered that any poor reading student has a physical vipain-ent 
ir. the above areas, he should be referred to a proper agency for 
therapy. Tne reading consultant should be notified of all such 
discoveries. 



Standardized reading tests should >. ; be used in the initial 
stages of the program. The teacher, with the assistance of Ue 
guidance counselors, can glean much information by reviewing the 
past school records of the students. A comprehens i ve "informal 
reading i r -■-entory" is re corr. ended as an alternative and perscral 
- e t K cd of diagnosing reading levels and proficiency in word attack 
skills, (fn cl a r -ation of this device may be found in . ■ : 

; . ,'> v - , p. 9.) The reading consultant will organize 
ard administer <.his "testing" program with the assistance of the 
la r guage arts instructor. 

7*-e following lessens concerning reading "roadblocks” ray te 
used after the introduction to reading via the ’’Cl ass rorr. Library" 
approach. (See p. 38.) The lessons in most part are adaptations 
Of ideas presented in ■ , 4 ;' . ty Marry 

5‘fcfUr. The lessors ray be taught in 1 hour or be spread ever 
2 cr 3 s uccess’ v ? days . 



It trodwet^n to rt-adirq i cadblotl s : 



T ,- £ tcac 



; r jC : 



introduces V •: lesson-, ty a-*in-i, ■ .■ r 

if st'jderts don't r e S PC '-d , te u>*.- 



• * j' >" r SC^C discu** ir-* . it s hrr,l d 
b € l D e i *' den t to t * r 1 Sc r t r - i h ? t f.- r , t 1 " r f a v t * i t t j ' * : - ; w ■*- an 
ca rr ;t o,er 1th 1 w:rdn ; > r rir.jte in c.r language anj st’H 

r^air u r iv r > t a -'dab! e > c teacher continues: 

- kJ cw fast can a man ;•> . :? 

* It was said fiat fen-tr f resident kenned/ could read at 

0 “ 1 rate- of 1 j /-DO words p^r r-ir-jte and ■■ ?.* r ;*• : rcr-t 

_.what he toad. Is tMs possible? 
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Burt Ward (Robin in TV s series) was reported to be 

able to reed even faster. Hew do we account for such 
"super" readers? 

• If a person speaks aloud or to himself each word that ho 

reads, how fast a reader can he be? Have you ever heard 
♦he rragician’s expression, "The hand is quicker than the 
eye?" Is it a fact? 

After some discussion of the latter question, it will becyi’c? 
clear that the eye is faster than the hand, and the lip, tongue, cr 
finger. The mind interprets what the eye sees and rental activity i 
much faster tl jn any physical activity. Therefore, in reading, any- 
thing that restricts the n-ind (wi*h the exception of eye movement) 
should be eliminated. Any physical movement that slows rental 
activity hampers reading speed. The teacher tells the qroup that 
they will now examine some of these m-ovei ents and see if they exist 
to sore degree in their reading habits. He distributes newspapers 
Or articles cut from ?■ to the group. 

• Lesson It Vocalization 

The teacher directs the students to place their thu-ts and fore 
fingers on their Adar-'s apples. He asis then as a group to hum . ; - 
;» r with him. (This provides an hilarious 

begirninq.) The point of this is to Sin ply have then feel the 
vibrations cade by th e utterance of sou r d. They arc then directed t 
real a paragraph silently with their fingrrs on their threats. If 
a r -y of then feel vit rations wMJe they read, they are vocalizing J r i 
th e re- by s 1 o w i r.g their re ad i r - g r a te s . 

• Lesson 2: Lip read i eg 

The teacher directs the students to place a pencil bet* r en t> e i 
lips, \ : and to read another paratraph. Lip readers 

will eperitrer difficulty attempting to r.-ad in this matter. 

Suggested sclf-corr. ticn procedures for vocalizing ard lip 
r* idir.-j: 

* fraction reaiirn with t' c lips tightly t-:g*-th£r, and *t t- e 

sa” e tv- e p.ish f-o <v r gue fie 1 v aavr--. r i/c 1 ru f r f t'v 
r'Ojth . 

- * r .- , t > C p rrjdinj while ch-cwino gu" wit' t » jgge r at*, i jaw a r d 

lip mp U-r ^ r t’i . 

- 'nj.tice rea d : r i whi 1 r j ji^i n.: 1-p 1 i *n a '-^i . * 1 ! r -,1 

pc ’-'ll' n a r -d fK» air c .V 

• l rs ^rn 3 : Cr ■ t-. • rs 

T*e t< a. k f r dir* i ts st j i ,! ti n a i am a Mi t , c- r O : ■’ v;ra p* . 
car* r. illy '■•.ting •'-€ j\c t'wir fm^rin . r *■ • f ► •: r i r % t t r»nts as 
a guide. He s‘ c A d g- r tl i r--^ r \ c .t V * ir j k‘. 1- ■ . 
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Suggested correction technique: 




i?i 1^1 


t *• r 


i'-’-TCH 


♦ Hold the tool, in both i a rids wh r 1 h 


reading . 


TIC*' 


iac: 


T-'l 






ST AP 


Sf'AViL f Li 


PAV-t L ‘ 


• Lesson 4: Failure to use ppripher* 


; 1 vision 


VISSLLi 


T- ; 








1 i'll 


1'7-iFCilCS 




The teacher asks the students to st- 1 - 


>j at him a-'-d points o it 


r, i 


Ttr-y 


r.n 


by multiple questioning that they not o-'ly 


see h f in t-.> t also fl any 


W I SE 


Tr-' 


--.'1'" F 


o t h r r ob j ec tc in the roo"i . 




ViOOItr 


SHALL 


CW.RLI/ 



f ,c i, he «j 1 1 outs, the students to move their oyc. , not their 
* „.j, to an eojeit in a corner of the root*' and 1' "sv»* ep" their 
» *• „ ;wl y to an adjacent corner. Most students ^ 1 1 1 thin! their 
<j * J 'ns to Lie of a ''sweeping" rather than a "stop a”.* oo" 

f'df.r . if- 1 teae'er demonstrates that the eyes nove u an inter - 
r - 1 1 « ■ n t stop and go pattern by designating two students tv observe 
r* i jthers as tnoy slowly "sweep" the vision field. Seeing is only 
ar-.i r.p l i shed when eyes are at the stopied position, in tee sare 
wa, that typing is ac cti-op 1 \* red only when the typewriter is in a 
stir, J nd position It follows that the more words t*”at can he ta^tn 
into sight with the eyes at a stopped position when reading will 
increase reading speed a r, d decrease visual tiredness. 

I he teacher the r directs the students to do one of tre 
f o 1 1 ew ' n g r 

• Dace rjr.e finder on either side of >our ijw. 

• Put o’-e hard cn vour ch>r as a ran does w>en he feels his 

bea r-i, 

- Place a fing<r c r < Im.- tip of you'- rose. 

Tno teacher then di so" 1 a i \ o f . im? overhead projector ;ur chalk- 
board) a transparency or, wnich. he h,*c written l^e follow ; rj>-p.r-rs. 
he directs the sl-jdents to looi at the crr.t.-r rurpy-r ani. while 
♦•vlding the ii toads s. t i 1 1 . road all three r-j-lcrs as if l l -> were 
a v o*ai. 

1 

fi c 

9 7 7 

l i 8 

4 4 1 

b 8 9 

? ? ? 

t 3 

’ditr t" is m ru >e i r - *< c r; 1 is*'*' d. l f disr1a..s ar . ? '> r trjn,- 

[ i f i r. v , '!’n ■ h f - Svjdi’.l, In re.;-: } » >'■ 1 r r-,.-, down t" <* C >' rf >r 

col inn and doping t*-v ; r lead;, ut'll. : 1 1 ■■■ f. t to road throe w -ds 
^ a unit. 




After the orreisf?, direct the qr^up to read a newspaper article, 
attempting to rove their eyes drawn the? center of thn col urn wiile 
using one of the techniques suggested above for eliminating I eo i 



• Less nin L : Fc • j r t s s i o n 

; egression is tne practice of 'qoirio pjci ' to reread i c cause or 
e f teHrq that one 1 is "missed" sorcthi nq in tie read'r... Almesi all 
of us who were educated in a traditional over-anal v tic ai s,st>" etc 
nuilty of this habit. The onlv correction techriqu' is for try 
student to consciously rove ahead steadily, regardless cf any r . trone 
desire to turn had . The teacher should infuni the orouji that -'ost 
of the s p-oc i f i c facts and statistics contained in general rcadi'-; 
die rot i pr r tant in th-ocse 1 ves hut are used to support the rain idea 
that an a ji.h. v .r is presenting, 

As s t idei't s. rure to recC'C-' i <• their ’ rcadrg i o a -d h 1 c • c , 1 daily 
practice in tr.? individual aroi or aie.is '5 r.rcessjrv cMil tre h.-bit 
ic el imir. The s t r« t should rut be f c- » 1 - 1 i r t t'* pra..t ice- 

si tuition tut s hv u 1 d chouse to do so c r t is C".>. r - i r. i t ’ j b 1 * •• 
rir.-Vrs riurini.: the first few week: bv tre instructor-^, re ' r ' : ' . 
t* i sel f-h- 1? t f eo--y. 



QU^'^XV L 1 11 R/ “Y 

It hy-- t> 't-n gc f n-ily r • t o ?• i r»*d 1- etc t’. will rein tvol c 
which a»v f - r a!'-v>> t 1 >. 1 1 tt-te' rii.l-ig lev* - ' w‘en f 1 -, pmy h .* 
w 1 t'i h i ". h intin-.t pat-rials. >• g'vthy ,.., 1 ', r ay to er.-,piet> 
incapdtlf ■- i n-3 v irg . r/ t . nay te t‘ : t i r < T v t-'- .tussed 

it. pic* f.n : iv's V t;. » . n is o* t ti<-p i p tinner r- j ' a 
v -i r 1 » tv 'f [-ic-rlaLk to-*'- th't are of r* »rial ' r t*.n ■' fc t*"c ct„l». r t 
b< J ! "’is f ! * :< r tips . F'r- * ■ . t, f r* r>' w l fh h 1 1- i !c ' * 4 ■> and bn - k c 

th 3‘. i » , ‘ rv 1 ■- v-s*-,. V a- I i ;>■;■>. t ■ * . ■ * ' e ' •' --'W. F r. . 

u:. r ! ' r t-c rr.-.rj- should r:t »■>? eh-, .f * ■» 1 a => s rc 3 i yr “• -j r ^ 1 

si v. : i m a*--.r . ’» *. : s ... 

It is ir i- ra* i t f a t t* ■ to i . ■ e d;cpl a . d i r, an sUfj:.?'..* 

ncjr.f . r { n wa 1 1 or r< v.lv i r - tl oi* r * ► . Th» , Id r -t 1 -r- * r e i 

a-d -.hr nM ! e qroup* d t-> ’■i-r-.t s 1 "'.:., '<* at ill. >e' r : t lfc h'U 

Wi. ri 'J r laser-. , e: , ’h' C t . fc 1 t c»h U ]d bf ni t v * «. ‘i l * 



■] r. i;j 3 c-ape rbaci- dictionary. Thereafter , schedule twice a wet* for 
book t&rrcwiny. Perhaps 10 t . i n ut.es on Tuesdays and Thursdays will 
be sufficient, Docks rr-ay be signed out on a sheet of paper if the 
teacher desires sore control of circulation. There should be no 
limit on bocVs borrowed and no penalties for loss or danaoe. 

Popular titles should be purr. rased in multiple copies. Naturally, 
sore bocks will te lost or si",rly never returned, and there rust be 
finances available to conti n jal ly replenish the "library." The 
teacher should ask students *n trirg in any bool s they ray ha ye read 
and cc tribute them to the library. 'See suggested core booklists 
for beginning a classroom library, pp. 42- 49.) 



Ccni t- 
ary others 
avail abl e 



S C'f 

sup;: 
in t>. ■ 



t'.e following rows 
e s ted by teachers 
e classroom: • : 



papers and magazines las well as 
or students) should be readily 



, - \ , - r - ' and . 4 local 

f.ev,'-; artr should also be available da’ly and, once a week., should 
te distributed to every student. Free tire rust be allotted v.'ithin 
Ue pregra- for gereral reading. 411 -aga zir.es should be considered 
a: expendable a*-d s tude-nts s-.ould te allowed to take thcr. ►ore. 



CCHT'fPClAi. 'EvT PFOGR,VS 

Care should te used v, hr.*-. selecting any ccrixrtial tot progra* s . 
Putlishirp co'-panies ►ai.o just recently tegu" to offer interesting 
crogra’s for urban youth. The teacher fiust nave the freedom ard 
finances to fen -.late his c-wn curriculum — v ,r>e in which he and his 
students are free to work. It is suggested that any rate-rials used 
treat subjects t^at ere within the student's operiertc- and assist 
to build constructively upon his view of hirself. It is i- port ant 
t^at the ideal cf individualization te ~air.t aired withir the- 
se IE Cte d raterials. U is irportant to remertc-r that rjny of the 
students ,r a*e already failed at sere of the so-called individualized 
t r : g r a 1 s . Fcr cample, t 1 e l'- !• fading L at oratories -ay Te <fft,;- 

* v. r r .. ; r a ■ s such as bolt's •; . ol a'- r • c ‘s •* • , 

So: tt- r c.»*s- an 1 s - ■. 1 vr d ,J V r i 11 ' s 

dec: r-,c ca'ef.l t ■ a * i r a t ' . *'11 sue.*- rrcjirb can 1 r .* J . „ 

a*--- • ■ 1 1 r use should te adapt'd t a tn.- 'teds ard i r *> r > : tv rf a 

: if t*culjr ';r.:ur- % C'e a-d ct r -r <* :r crc<el r r:-~rc. s hap- a 
t'U-l*'- r t c * >. nm scale vTk v ‘ y art used as t usy w r* . r t - 
;ruv ; de relit' V r a to O." r r . ‘•'ey La- , •oc»-r. e L«fe - ti 
u^ed a r i can free teachers *:r i>.di , 4 dual 

■ *. -’*a?az’ r ' > hfjs ’t r rjf to t r - :.w'‘( 

j r t a r ' stud*. r ‘s ani ccj'd to irccrioryti- j 4r to 



:ias tu S 
reaiir; tc 
i cul u~ . 

O 
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ROLE PLAYING 

Foie nlaying can be useful for both discussion and motivation 
purposes. The technique can be briefly oescrUed as follows: the 

actors {students 1 ard presented with a critical situation ir. whn.»- 
they must behave ard make decisions spontaneously, without length, 
discussion beforehand. Their only cues to action are provided ty 
their knowledge of the situation and of the other roles, '.inn 
variation rav te rott-ck: key persons in the "cast" art? given inJnr- 

ration about t ►- »? i r attitudes or background not shared b/ ether role 
players or audience. K h en using the role-playing techni oue . 
spontaneity of response is essential. In actual life, the narticin 
is rarely prepared by long center elation fer situations which arise, 
Knowledge of the past of other participant.;., their values, or tK j r 
niotivcs is fragmentary and emotionally tinged. It follows that 
rolc-pl ayir.g participants in a situation from literature should ''ot 
be aware befoirha r d of the actual out loco, Such k rowlf-dg*-- would 
cor precise spc.tanei ty and preco^diticn insigvts. 

ltd" pie : 

In Pichord Wright ’ r * auteb iograr * y , . t' ■ ro is an <p-,r 

wU-re a oa r g inti- idat^s t^e prota-y.'.i s t ?- r .d takes his -i.ruy w^en he 
(joes to tke store fer his noihr-r. : s e returns v j" e w' *. r the met'r-- 
fortes t> e crvinc boy to ct C'Ut agair, with r ere r c r *.y. T t'C gang 
again cot fronts hi r . 

The situaticn ray te C-*plai r *:-g to V e students c r they -ay l-*- 
ask cd to read up to t^e point of the bey's return *yc f i-:n • t k e t'i*s 
encounter with t*o na'-g. One student would "plav 1 the -rthf-r; 
another, the boy ; a r d four ot»-ers would play the ca r q. ‘'iy a t out 
the situation as it was rriscnteJ to the- &" ) t v '.'". ':c'ti f, (0 c r . tk< : -r 
Ow.n. Will t 1 t-.-y fight t> e na-g? 'Will sn'ei'o ra r o '■real 

up for Nir? rs*,y did his aether send hi,- out a : 3. ^ r . ? 

f.ft*r r - 1 u V i t -■ act it o;t. V re I* , "a, f 
others clay t’ e r-arts as t err t Nr, T'o 

f ■' i v i if? [1ft. r *. 'at* rial r d ise u'-s i.- >■ . :**-r * 

t'« rf,,p.*.t' : t .-. i s h ;n T '»d ^ a-d r*;;> 

kn-.'t i r ? ■ ? . 

T». ; *l : - 1 • r ' ;,j» i c arc f i c. 1 e t a> , ,.?’*■ <' a 1 * * - ■ ■ ' r i i • 

1 i tt r a t ■ . t • . 



i I f'Ectl :■ -i /- lTi.-i t* 

In T 1 i ^ rrc--.fr', *'* ft*.' c'a-'S **11, r 
i'-.i a r -J t. ;-ca5 1 1 1- rat .'e aM r ul £*■:'• * will ! 

fj-ierr, ; a: vt 1 'K-.v --it 1 *’ T uil e: : c il 

r 3 * : t- - T *:J tc rr:^ ; dv a cc-ce-. ■ *:♦ r *l t ce y •! 
ttJdir.j. h , grp up leaji'-g ass i.-ji - r -.* *. r*- 



* : >r idler, «‘e> sa-e 

> a*v’ied, b. w* , *, j 

^ f 'll . V *. .2**1' } l 

i-? !> e * , l ■■ ? a 1 d 



*■ sk ’ft-' i ard 
; -n itf’lf S ►, ul.1 
- ’ s M * I ■ . s ( >*• o 1 
* new - 1 , Li r i 
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the same time help students improve reading skills through the 
"directed reading activity." Basically, five steps are involved: 
motivation, establishing purpose, checking vocabulary, reading, 
and discussion. 

• Step 1: Motivation: 

Through the use of the overhead projector, slides, records* 
photographs, intriguing experiments, and visuals, the stuJert be- 
comes interested and involved. The teacher rust con* up Mill 
something that is eye-catching and interest-provoking, the 
motivation should lead to though t-p rovok ing questions. Finding 
rate rial or creating it mates the DRA difficult, ye t regarding. 

Example : 

The teacher would like to assign a segment of 

: Y .< y contained in a modern anthology to a sizable 
group of his students. To ass ion in the traditional way — "read 
pages 130-137 in. tie diary of fcrine Frank" — wck,ld be disaster. 
Instead, tne teacher ti.Uua ve rcu;i and without a word draws a 
large Swastika on the thal Aboard. Beneath it he prints in s"'alf 
letters, "anne frank." L 1‘ewhere he prints "diary," and 

finally, "jew." t J e plays a recording of a Hitler speech. (' 

* . » r by Ld^ard R. tturrow, Vol . II, Columbia Records) 

• Step 2: Purpose Setting: 

]n the discussion phase of the motivation stop, the teacher 
should have the students think and verbalize questions they want 
answered. Write all of these questions on the beard. This step 
establishes the purpose fer reading; it gives the students .■ 



The students in t' e rativation step should Utc* e further 
interested M.cn t f ey find out about the gas overs and the Mdirg 
place of Ar.r-e Fra’k. T*e teacher should answei only those 
cuesticr.s which riuvid* background and leave Vc nst uranew- red. 

Possible questions: 

• W‘ o was A» r e f r *j ' • ? 

• w 1 it is a di at j ; 

• w r y di o ha: i s kill ■'*. ws ? 

* Mat was t 1 c ss? 

* j ; cw ceul d be* Mil raw I f opie wi th ,t a' ,• > c <,i"p| i- 3 

V cr ? 

* Is there a 'raster race?' 

* k‘at ha;;ens ^cn a i er son is co 1 "- fired with a ore up of 

l topic f:r a U r g ti r e? 

• Mat finally ta;i need Arrt fra^k a'-d her family? 



O 




* Step 3: Vocabulary: 

The teacher should anticipate words within the reading selection 
that might be difficult and make a brief list (only those words the 
student must under' tand in order to conprehend the passage) on the 
chalkboard. Define these words, using them in context. Tell the 
students that if they cone to a word they don't understand, they 
should raise their hands and the meaning will be qivc-n to tne-. . 

* Step 4: Reading: 

The students are row ready to read for answers to the pjrpose 
questions. 

* Step 5: Discussion and rereading: 

When students have finished reading the a ssiqred selection, the 
discussion or questions shnjld begin. Students can substantiate 
answers by locating correct information or quotes, especially w'en 
several disagree. The teacher is cautioned rot to put too much 
emphasis upon what happens in the story. 

{•■arpie: 

The disc ossirn frllnwir.-i V p read it \ rf t» ..> i ••• :r>r'‘w 
cf Ar.r.e frar-1 could and should f«f<rd itself i ? t ■ ■ t* f whole ii-'xti-n 
pf i reiudice, induditi evolution, t' i - tc t r ter race, s t o n’ ? v \ f - . 
r-urrity oi runs . (What h/ippencd tn the f-rMtir Indian?). .vd racial 
nchle-s in the United States, Tn addition, friro qupsturs in the 
story itself regarding the invol verent and rsychglpoy of a nirl 
forced to live in con f i r < rent . 

An interesting technique for a followup lessen conci rr.irg 
stereotyi os is to ask students to prefer, J that t' iy are t r.tert i irirg 
a visiting Italian for dinner. Ask: 



List i'c as^wt/s on t h e hoard. TK.n shift t>e r .? * v: • r e 1 1 tv \>.- 
t ' 1 1 > . Ftir.pi, r ussian. rwfdisS etc., and f-i-all, to .V„is h > 1 - i 
!' , r<(i r t. TMn ask t> o students if t v c , visited t r- ►* c o j r 1 1 i » > ;t feir 
n**sts, ‘‘w-a-v re- ’pie w'uld V >; „ firj Mo In*., and a., led as 

tdoi’ qyists. let th.-'m draw t i V Of.n ccr L 1 !,S icTiS. 

Ti*’ stu J-. nts should le c«r-’isf.d to as rapn Dp-ib?., u as cc-ssitlo 
t'-^t .hal with otUr aspects of the discussion. T ► / shoj.j ; » r . r 
to choose frer t h ese if they desire r L -re infer » t i on. Tn is ; iv* i i ,m- 
fer rt-adiM raV-rial is very i-pritv't a-'d a display cf tc • sm uld 
tc arra'q,’^ i v t*-f t^aMtr itfci<*a-d. 
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SEMINARS AND GROUP REPORTS 

Moral and at ti tiidi na 1 questions and con* on theses brought to 
light f*'on the reading of books are often best explored via a 
modified seminar or group-report technique. The teacher should 
r.ot require that the sare novel be read by every student in the 
class .i ,v : V ■ ■' and within the 

reads -,g capacity of all. Therefore, he irust develop techniques that 
will allow students to select their own reading and yet carry on 
helpful class discussions. For example, if he firds that Griffin’s 
- and Baldwin's are the rust pc: Jar 

titles selected after the [-RA on A.nre Frank, he n.ight ask for a 
brief report and discussion by four or five interested students on 
each title on the sa’t- day. He should give then a-.sistarcr an d 
t« r e to work together in preparation . he e ho >1 d also provide the:' 
kith any audiovisual aids they right desire ard suggest interesting 
techni c jCS for p resen ta tic n . If Vc interaction provokes interest 
in the overall group, the technique could b-' 1 used with other 
r c : - 1 a r s t uden t book choices. 

C'-oVer variation of this technique is to organize a reading 
;rcg-<r arovd a ctr M c- r Ve"*, having the students read difKicnt 
••■-vvls Vat s a i y in styles a r d reedin'. levels. For e»a-ple» ce 
could suggest t' e t'tre of Minority Culture in khito A- erica. 
PlSSuIc vcup a r r a r - : ent ’’iqht include the following titles: 

• — $ titles displaced (fer pour reader*,) 

• „ ; , . - — E> titles displa..cd [for slow reader::) 

• — o titles dimple, ed (for a,>. raje 
■-caters) 

‘ — 6 titles displac'd (fv t-tVr 

l - ,> V l 1 

v sKJd to free to select and Mould njt te assin' » d a 
title. It is t r ..o vat so" e {<■ - r r < a it »' > r ay V.-osc a cifficult 
t ■; " ► v ‘ sen q:C'J >' e . e ■ r - "3, voo' *. a si-; In p-c . He *0 < r* 
ca- ' ■ •. r use SO' e cE'tl-j { * i tu i ■ f 1 ,.e r.e *. f i c »-l.- V : ; 

: ■. i 1 1 r ■; * ■ t s 1 ■: -1 J e s c * t : j 1c i ; j >' ' c di cal 1 , . v d V < - ’ . V t * 

* k . ul J L e e d ard 1 e 3 U y -el afj> f r . t • e . M r 

‘■j ’ H . . t 1 *.., ,v-" t 1 co ( i i d t: 'cjJ at . ' 'vlu -vd H jt 

t ee VC T ■. Is a-en s V X ■ St 1 * i as t'C, i* ii rV’d '-JVC 

SVC- v tit* vs as t 1 t.. ;re;rf>s. k ca- t 4 < i ;e s f> a** 1 A f.r 

i-;,’', t> 1 d i .■■ rr;i,:ded t.. r c ' ■ 1 d- rati on jf taV 
' v V^ gr-c j; s arc X-- dre'de V r cvte't a' J r- v 1 V 

: • tt'v’pr v, ith t* e ass i s ta r ''.e c‘ t' t terd-r. T»e da, aft- r all 

4 ..r t j *, ■ .n S t?cn - « y . tiscJSSi ► O’ .-V :r 1 ’ * - N 




MOTIOfl PICTURED AND TELEVI S 1 Of-I 

Motion pictures and television plays can be read. They car also 
stimulate reading. For instance, if a popular n-otion picture vr- 
cerning virtually any subject (violence, sex, race, war, science 
fiction, etc.) is made a c or.no n experience of the croup, fruitful 
discussions nay result. Viewing and discussing . * ; and 

ray lead students to an interest in the psychology of violence 
in individuals and in society. They cay be rctivated to read bools 
turner ning violence, such as ►. J r-; ;* ■■ . • . ; 

- and 'i * : Tne entire 

■jurstion of violence ard its causes could ;ru vide jr^ortant readirg 
arid thinking situations. 

Other film subjects could Le easily used ty a'" alert teacher to 
stir ulate readinq and widen interest areas. Ja-cs Ford books scared 
in popularity & ora young people after th-o sucrvss of Uc- fill*' . - 
;*■>_ After a field trip to sco a war fiD”, students will react 
favorably to a prepared group of paperbacks ircluJirg .. : 

Almost every lower econor it I'OurM old h a T: \ r -;- Mur a; p 1 lenc.' . 
a television sot. Ho relevancy a t- d i-r v ■ J i a > o f 1--le * i- ion can te 
utilized t-v t’ e teacher to stimulate interest ■' v. ■; r 1 d affairs, 
fistorical events. a r d dra -3>. Aj c ( rv ?n ka? t y c t r t a 
television t r oa-.de a s ts. s'-.nuld te freely a r d followed up wit'- i 
discussion of t^e p-rocra"'. It is ret re-, c- ■* ar ,■ ir rrartital t r c 

entire group 'watch a particular proira’. Goo i due .-?i^ can result 
v.* en t» ose who have wanted tell those v.hi have ret at-o-ut v. h at v ey 
have seen. Television can also tc uv-i fur rraiing r oti vati o r in t‘ e 
■ a r Mr prescribed above for filr'-. <T-rc Section II - SrtaHng ard 
Listening for fil-.-raP jrg techniques.) 



I »!■-■■■ r/Jf t 

A1 1 -■ r ■. y ; j i r j a- a i «. f t f - iap,r V ■ • rao rudvd. 

Hc« «. i . it ca'- ! o um d - fit ._ti -■ t. t f . Hu.', c «■ ■ * ’■ ■" -r ■ 

* r ■ • 1 1 :■ t t c t 1 o ^ ‘ \ * t s : civil n't. ,• t • , v . . . > - , - m r - - * - -- • 1 

it ru . * ;■• rl - . • • i . t( r t * c> • v s 1 eul J car- * . ' 1 , V *" i'rut a 

1 ■■“. • M; - r a. CO t a'l »■ 5 . C'f I ut 1 i C CP ; r i, r . A f ,i , f • V I r 1 ;>r .1 I, ■ V a- 

t'TJl -■ r Vq sh krf TiJlf * « * -<iJ. 'r-'ic: ■> r , t i< s >■ ad- i-‘ < . ♦> 

tv- f -'v.-s | l ; • r . v ''•■lid t-r. iy. ■ f ., ’ *\ r d»-r . ■ . t- ; t ‘ f i> * . ■ r ' ' • i r u ’ ■ l h ■ 

r l - ; . f i - ■ t i - a * > t ’ r- .i ?/. r a v t C Si n- 1 1 i d C . *. ‘ r -• 

►•tilt o' d » r t - Hr - r ! i. r- 1 ' t a 1 > t f " ' t I* ' L ’ *. : J r . * V. ’ * ' T ■ ■ 

tc-'-; e rat u n ‘ V> tpr.;- .f at i - r s ■ 'll 1 : t- *•- 

*>it.-allv, -.C-r 1 . r ! !- cJr.i r >, ■ ■ - C 1 xv. ■ ' ■ ■ f ^Is.. 

r . t r . i,jif ff ?) o t" r - r d-"-rs a r c w t .* ’".r ? t * . 'i 

cc-fj-i'd i’- t v c a ns relati': t:- "it , ■ .n , u . i 1 ■ v , 

fu'mV.M. -.tv. dd also if at Jo t. pla','.- suV ads. 



VOCABULARY 

Formal study of isolated word lists is >: t rearne-nded. Give 
each student a paperback. dictionary of his own and have dictionary 
sets available in every classroom. Encourage students to look up 
words that they do not know while reading, but not to overdo it. 
The DRA approach and incidental definitions by the teacher will 
assist vocabulary growth. If a student is reading or listening at 
all, his vocabulary will grow. His writing and speaking will 
reflect growth. 



following DIRECTION 

Host of the conncrcial t?xt programs mentioned earlier place 
heavy emphasis on following directions. An added innovation might 
he arranged with local retailers- A new car owner S manual can be 
a good textbook. Many products must be assembled for display and 
sale- Instructions for assembling a three-legged TV snack table, 
bike, child's toy, met a 1 shelving, etc., can make sequential read- 
ing a puzzling exercise, particularly when dealing with the real 
t h i r. g . 



volunteer titors from local colleges may assist in implementation 
efte r they receive instruction from the consultant. It is suggested 
that the remedial reading program be entirely voluntary - that the 
student decides whether or not he to go. Please refer to 

-'.if- r..--:, )'.-urh, p'lbi i cati ons of this Dfcpartrient, for a summary 

of various remediation techniques and a reference bibliography. 



EVALUATION 1 L C H tl I m U E S 

Ihe following are subjective evaluative nuostions the teacher 
may ask hinsclt concerning the success of this '.-nit. 

• Do the students appear to have developed a genuine interest i ri 
reading? 

• Is the classroom library active? Is there a constant need for 
replacements and additions? 

• Are newspapers and magazines in the class being used? 

• I'o the students approach reading tasks with enthusiasm? 



GIVING 

A few students with en 8 nr movie camera or even a slide cam- 
era can prove to the rest of the group the importance of reading 
well w h en driving a car. Student-made films of highway signs and 
symbols by day and by night will make for an interesting class 
discussion. Reading speed is very important, particularly when 
driving at a high rate of speed. State driver manuals should be 
incorporated into the c^rriculim. Students who do not have oriver's 
licenses should te assisted in obtairing them. 



• At c the students fcccrrirg aware of the world around the" 
thiough reading? 

• T ; o the students exhibit more tclerance of opinions and ideas 
which vary radically fron theirs? 

• Arc- the students beginning to question their own motives and 
behavior patterns? 

« Do a majority of students improve their sccres m Ihm * infer al 
reading inventory?" 



MANUALS HU' TEQCJ ICAL CITINGS 

A student v, f o thirks rr»dim is not r-rers'^ry for him because 
re wants to Lc a r ec*'anic is often dxbfou r dt:d w*.vn he is confront- 
ed with j mechanic's or even 5 driver's manual. M. dents should 
rerpgnwe tnet-e r y jol s carry with them Ueir tv vocabulary. M 
they are interested in such a job, t>ey should be assisted in 
mastering the spcci cl 1 z». d vj.abul ary ty t^e instructor c r an 
interested party within that occupation. 



AlMCiIATKfi 



Time rust te allotted in the progra" 1 



ERIC 



/\ — 1 1 a > i ns tr t 
V v q epc rati ;i 



:n. The reading 
cf th- remedial 



fer individual and small 
consultant w ’ 1 1 oversee 
reading program. c Aid or 



• Are the students attempting to Wrcvr Their individual rradini 
,-rfb cm s ? Are they having a"y success : 1 

1 1 A ( li I N P KA1ERI A L S 

The following is suggested as a tort' l".. ’Mist r vr V p cl a .u con- 
lit rary. (I'roc durcs are described on r?. 3 r - .14 . 1 T’ ■’ li r -l » ! . ! r r^ 
means all-inclusive and should be added to cftc. T> t Krar, s' r. j’d 
also retain the raga/ines and newspapers runt'ored r reviousl v. This 
list is particularly applicable for u«e wit K black yuth. Ih.u. >- title 
preceded ty asterisks relate al- ost entirely to th? black 
r « pc rience , although sir*? of Ucse ray alio b. favorites of white 
yosth 
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* Adler, Bill, ed. Vis fbm of Martir 1 r A: Kj t , T r. New York, 

Lancer. 19?8. 

Complete text of all his speeches, brief biography, and photos. 

* Alpenfels, Ethel, &:J n not *:e k : ■]! -ut jvj.v. New York. 

Friendship. 1965. 

Pamphlet of scientific information assembled to separate fact 
from fiction. 

* Ar.es, W. C. The fer cjUilitu the i‘ :h 

(New Dimensions in American History Series.) Bcston Heath. 1555. 
Divided into three sections: Tne Negro at the tc**n of the 
Twentieth Century, The Negro Between the Wars, erd The Nec r o 
Since World Wa. ] I . 

Asiir-cv, Isaac, />: tos ti o :yc . New Ycrk. Bantarr. 1966. 
Journey o f four men and a woman into the living tody of a nan. 

Auerback, Arnold, all . New York. Pocket Books. 1952. 

Celtic coach discusses his sport. 

* Baldwin, Janes. The ;Tiv fv*v, New York. Dial Press. 

1963. 

A passionate exploration of what it means to be a Negro f r 
Aneri ca . 

* W: f . : u -u rrm New y o r k. Dial Press. 1961, 

Autobiographical essays on the author's early life ir America 
ard his flight to Europe. 

+ .V -ice if j Ki r. New York. D’al Press. 1966. 

TTsays or race problems. 

* Barrett, W. E. The „* , r 1'».- J. New York. Doubleday. 

1962, 

Compassionate study of a black ran who builds a chapel for 
some German nuns. 

Beach, E , l . } ,\ y*-. New Yuri.. Holt. 1955. 

True stc ry of Subvrine e> ports break ir . 3 Japanese rava’ 
p?wer in World War II , 

Ect ra. Yogi. vv: ■ j . New Ycri. J. L. Pratt. n,d, 

Tne jot of a taseta’I catcher. 

* E-lid Star Editors ar.d Photographers , r* i- , New Yon . 

Fira-id. 1963. 

1 pictu r e te»t of How Mac 1 a^i white A-e Hears have risked 
a r d given their live* in the present civil rights struggle. 

* Asterisk indicates boo>s of particular interest to black students. 
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* Bon temps, Arna. A-vW.vr. ileprr ;cet :v. N cw York. , Hill and Wa«g. 

1964. 

A collection of some of the best in Negro poetry. Brief 
biographical sketches. 

* Black thux.irr. Boston. Beacon. 1968. 

RTstorical novel about black insurrection in Virg'rla led by 
Gabriel Frosser. 

* Caller slippers. New York. Harper. i941. 

JT*fine anthology of Negro poetry, religious, humorous, lyric, 
and narrati ve . 

Boulle, Pierre, t ! v:>- : of i' r >' t.p, New York. Vanguard Press 
1963. 

Earth visitors find apes have exceeded iran in intellectual 
evolution. Visitors are put in cages. 

Bowen, R. S. ho: r. i Philadelphia. Chilton, i960. 

Bradbjry, Pay. J ! trjleS - New York, Doubleday. 1951. 
Fasciratinc collection of sderce-f i ct’ : cn stories. 

* Eraithwaite, i. R. 7 - sir, ■oxih 7;v. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

Prentice-Hall. 1960. 

[r.spirir.g story of black teacher who succeeds with white si in 
children in England. 

* Brooks, Gwendolyn. F:\ \,>v:‘ 1 It l.-.r ari s; r.V. New York, Harper. 

1956. 

Children’s thoughts expressed ty a Pulitzer Prize poet, 

jv!. j New York. Harper. 1 96 3 . 

Ho re peers by Pu-itzpr Prize poet. 

* Brown, C 1 aude . r* T : ,\ u J r». r, New York, Pyramid. 

966 . 

Autobiographical picture of Harlem and tre first ccneraticr, gf 
urban Negroes. 

Burd ck. Eugerr. . Srw'orfc. KiG^aw-Hil 1 . 1962. 

American aircraft bomb ^scow By ri stale. 

Ctpote, Truman. New fork. Ps^dr.r 

1 9t6 . 

1 rue s’ery of t K C brutal r.^rjrr of a Kansas family bv two 
unusual ner>. 

* Carmichael, Str-kely S Ha-iitor., c, V. r> 3 -t ; -.■• r . ’.h ■ 

* *: :*■; r: « r. New Yprl . Panto". 196?. 

lack Tower politics is offered as t^e only hone for avoiding 
violent war fare . 
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Condon, Richard . New York. 
b'cGrav.-Hill. 1953. 

Frightening tale of brainwashing and assassination. 

Ic^r.ell, Richard. "The rest dangerous aare," 1 New 

York. Minton. 1325. 

A strange raster hunter who hunts men in the jungle. 



CjberT'an, ‘‘artin. ;■ \e.v York, Signet. 1 9£ 5 . 

Two-act drara of the Negro in A- erica. 

Dubois, ft, E, E. - ■' •: 

New York. Fawcett. )3i:i. 

Classic book that became the bible of the militant protest 
school . 



Conot, Robert. y ... ■’ .v. New York. 

Ban tan. 1 917. 

A vivid reconstruction of t^e events tnat brought cr. the 1 9£ 
Watts riot. 

Cojsy, cob. New York. Pratt. 1963, 

Fomer Celtic and holy Cross star tells of his experiences. 

Cra’-e, Stephen. . k- i j . •* .» New York. Collier. 

1962. 

American classic about heroism a r d reality in the Civil War. 

Cullen, Countee. S . New York, harper. 1927. 

An excellent anthology of Negro poets. 

_ . ■. :k-v. L -r New York. Harper. 1S47. 

"" T r ie pce“s o-' the Negro poet. 

Davis, Canine. . ’«ew York . Pocket Boc’s. 
195&. 

Mature presentation of young sexual prc-blers. 



Duvall , E, v . '< :■ : ' . New 'urk . 

Associated Press , 1956. 

What every teenager wants to knew. 

[llis, Havelock. New lork. Signer n.d. 

Psychology of sev, 

Ellison, Ralph, No* York. S'gnet. 19C2. 

A southern Negro gees to the North to find Hs true identity. 

Essier.-Vdor., E, V. ? ’ . New York. Cell. 1'56-S. 

Tne r.&st complete his tor, a r d appraisal of t r c* slack Musli- 
rove' ent available, 

Fdirb3vin, Ar,n. ; ' •• .•• ,>■ >♦-.«, New York. Cant.*- . r>.J. 

* , *ovir,g hirar. stc-ry of interracial love. 

Felsen, h. G. .he r New York, Dutton. 1350. 

Souped-up jalopies reed a place to drag. 

New v crk . harder. 1353. 



Davis, Sa"iry, Jr. New York. Focket Bocks. 1566. 

The entertainer's fascinating personal story. 

Dodsor. Clarence. : ?v, New York. Bantam, n.d. 

Navy story of a"ihitio-5 warfare ir, L K e Pacific. 

Borov an, Robert. New York . Fawcett. 1561. 

The row farces descriptfc* cf Jc l r. ♦cnr.edy's ►eioism ir 
world war II. 



Flet-ing, lan. . New York, Macmillan. 1 96 6. 

Eond foils attempt by i r.ternati or a 1 crirc Syndicate tc ccntrol 
world, 

*;* n - <.v ' New Y c r k . MacMillan. 1966. 

Soviet agents attempt to thwart Bond. 

: New York, Macmillan. 19f6. 

Ja'-cs BcM foils darirq robbery of gold from Fort > .p». 



N-:» L ^ i a^, 1 5ti . 

A s t r ; : 1 e t. s/i’B 0 t y i' v > i 1 t r r e s e r f ■- T 1 o . 

• I e r- a' , Vi t h ael . ~k .> . Nearer*. Cell. 156 6. 

E>e*it r ess .iccjntof ' ■ reporter tc racial strife 

atterjirg * r ie gra tion of Southern universities. 

Douglas, Giltert, 2 ‘ , New *pr» . Cell. 15t*7. 

high school football story ir giving v;o’f. r 't prej^jite 
^ d a black r f ,, ;& -(r. 




"r; •.■Yrs Now Ycrk. N?w ii'ricar. Litrar,. 

~T^ 5. 

European agent is trailed to the Car'tbean. 

Y. .< i'c New Ypri . New American Library, 196A. 

“~¥o r 'd cooce rates with the Japa r ese to wipe out tri-^> syndicate. 

Forester, C, S. . ‘*5 A , Nc* '* l r fc . E.a r ta'-. 155?, 

True ad.ert^re cf Eritish cruiser * ► it firally si'ks a Nd’-an 
tattlesh’p. 
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r rank , Arne, Aw* k: rf o ; ( f»a Carder City. 

Coob’eday. 1952. 

Life experience of Jewish girl forced into seclusion in Nazi- 
c or. trolled Ko llano during World War II. 



Frark, Gerald. -.r*. *; ,-fr^.V/ 1 , New York. Signet. 1967. 

Fascinating, of ter brutal study o* a ki11e r . 



* Griffin, John. rl.<: New York. Signet. 1961. 

Daring experirie r t of a write- newsman who treats his sk - 'n to 
discover vshat it is like to be black in Ameri a. 

* Hansberry, Lorraine. ' !*: t-:r ,-v:, New York. Signet. 1959 

Play about Sout^side Chicago Negroes who want to break out o r 
the ghetto and live as human beings have a right to live. 



Furneaux , Pupert. . ivj-r ; '»<• .or. don . 

Odhaxs ? ress. 1961. 

The world’s most intriguing true mysteries. 

.■*■ . ; 4 ' ! r :c, New Vo rk . Signet, r. . d. 

Amazing true stcry of a convict who becomes a 'leading orr.i- 
tnologist ard befriends birds. 

Gaines, Vf. H. r; '. ,n New York. Signet, n.d. 

Collection of humorous episodes "i : ragazir.e. 

* Gibson, Althea. : j. v;vv : ;■ ; .• New York. 

Karper. 1958. 

Te-nnis champion's climb to success from the slirs of Harlsr. 

Gelding, William. l^yl 4 -;. -\ r New York. Capricorn 

Bools. 1959. 

Children tecor.e savages in a self-directed island society. 

A cynical conrent on nan, vi ol or ce, ard democracy. 

* Grau, Snirley Ann. ■* K - . Greerwich, Conn. 

Fawcett. 1964 . 

Fh r ee generations of a white family with a Necro grandmother. 
Pulitzer fri/e winner. 



-awthorne, Nathaniel. :h*'s.*:r?rt , New Yo-k Dutton. 1907 

Classic story of Heston Prynne’s adultery. 

* Hayden, Tom. fflelti. >: V*: .Vt v jrk : JY\_v .:'r.r : r ' 

.New York. Pander*. 1567.' 

Condemns the police, and expresses the view that there was not 
just a rebellion in Newark, but the seeds of an organized 
revolution. 



Heise, Jack. ;V j ; v ; v.v 
Press. 1962. 

A sel f-b/pnesis method. 



Kanhasset. Channel 



* Kentoff, Nat. _■ New York. Cell. 196 7. 

A white teenager finds his color is a barrier to being accepted 
as a jazz nusican. 



■er$i?y, John. Y:>. New York. Knopf, 1946 . 

Newsman's factual and frightcirg report'rg of tho porp ard its 
effect on selected people in -irosMra. 

I’eyerdahl, Thor. - f. Garden City. Garden City Bocks. 1950. 
'rue narration of scientists sailing across the Pacific or a 
raft. SO p h ctcs . 



Graziano, Fociy. iv New York. Si'cnl, 

Schjster. 1955. 

t ntc r tair,er-e* -fi ghtc r ' s story of overcoming gang pressures 
a r d rising fron a si in background. 

* Gregorj,, Dick. >c r> . Fcc*et 

feds. 1H4. ' ' 

T^c ccrcdien’s tr;.:ic b„t tcic e?rly life, 

r r - r : . i ; •*. 4 V'w Yprl. Avon, 1 }ff . 

Acid comedy ecrents cn t^e race sil.atu-n. 



* Mi-es, Chester. ‘vi;;.-:.;;-- Cleveland. World. 1954. 

St-dy of the tHrd generation of Mack ArerUan* s'nce slavery. 

* I'orr.e, L. f, Schiele-, P. /. * j. New York. Signet. 1956. 

Lea Ferre's search for identity. T h e Negro sir-er's proMtrs 
in a white co ' t unity. 

* ; -csnrs. Lotto, c i . 7 fit. r- : 

: •- i-'* V - *'■>. GrcSSOt. i c t?. 

'elections from Ms v'ti—- arranged al; v aN: lU ’ 1 ; v >cc :t - : 

to subject. 



__ Now >c rt . Pu t ton , l?h$ . 

^ctogr^.hs a r J cags about t k e euf-or's ideas of L^cle Tcr- 
t> t-G Negroes, 



ho*»arth, Pa /id. NowYcrl. v iGrdw-‘’-n. \?l*. 

True stcry of Allied invasion cf tvr;;e. 



Lc'js f /vrojs, 
t C K , c 0 cr Y i r 
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New York. F-anta". 
■ere r-u-ilical attac* 
A- erica. 



196? . 

c - h? considers to 



^ 'J 
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Ihj-ghcs, tang sic. -‘r 

^ntmoloe/ of virlr 



' ’ :* ‘ rr :.• vr. . New v orl . Crewn. 3«5D. 
■ f r ; can writi r ’S. 
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